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CHAPTER L, 


LTHOUGH Mrs. Rexford had been without 
f\ an indoor servant for several months of the 
winter, she had been fortunate enough to 
secure one for the summer. Her dairy had not 
yet reached the point of producing marketable 
wares, but it supplied the family and farm hands 
with milk and butter, and, since the cows had been 
bought in spring, the one serving girl had accom- 
plished this amount of dairy work satisfactorily. 
The day after Sophia and Harold had made their 
evening excursion through the Harmon house, this 
maid by reason of some ailment was laid up, and 
the cows became for the first time a difficulty to 
the household, for the art of milking was not to 
be learnt in an hour, and it had not yet been 
acquired by any member of the Rexford family. 








RED AND BLUE GET A SCOLDING, 


Harold was of course in the fields. Sophia went 
to the village to see if she could induce any one to 
come to their aid ; but, hard as it was to obtain 
service at any time, in the weeks of harvest it was 
an impossibility. When she returned, she went in 
by the lane, the yard, and the kitchen door. All 
the family had fallen into the habit of using this 
door more than any other. Such habits speak for 
themselves. 

“Mamma!”—she took off her gloves enet 
getically as she spoke—‘“ there is nothing for it 
but to ask Louise to get up and do the milking 
the mere milking—and I will carry the pails.” 

Louise was the pale-faced Canadian servant. 
She often told them she preferred to be called 
“ Loulou,” but in this she was not indulged. 

Mrs. Rexford stirred Dottie’s porridge in a small 
saucepan. Said she, “When Gertrude Bennett is 














forced to milk her cows, she waits till after dark ; 
her mother told me so in confidence. Yes, child, 
yes”—this was to Dottie, who, beginning to 
whimper, put an end to the conversation. 

Sophia did not wait till after dark : it might be 
an excellent way for Miss Bennett, but it was not 
her way. Neither did she ask her younger sisters 
to help her, for she knew that if caught in the act 
by any acquaintance the girls were at an age to feel 
an acute distress. She succeeded, by the adminis- 
tration of tea and tonic, in coaxing the servant to 
perform her part. Having slightly caught up her 
skirts and taken the empty pails on her arms, 
Sophia started ahead down the lane. 

Just then some one turned in from the road. It 
was Eliza, and she was in too much haste to take 
heed of the milking gear. 

“Oh, Miss Sophia, I’m so glad I’ve met you, 
and alone. We've been so busy at the hotel with 
a cheap excursion, I’ve been trying all day to get a 
word to you. Look here!” (she thrust some 
crumpled letters into Sophia’s hand) “I thought 
you'd better see those, and say something to the 
girls. ‘They'll get themselves into trouble if they 
go on as silly as this. It seems it’s some silly ‘ post 
office’ they’ve had in a tree between them and that 
Harkness. I’ve had that letter from him, and cer- 
tainly, Miss Sophia, if he’s as much to blame as 
them, he’s acted civil enough now. He had a 
better heart than most men, I believe, for all he 
bragged about it. He forgot where he had thrown 
their letters as waste paper, and you'll see by that 
letter of his he took some trouble to write to me 
to go and get them, for fear they should be found 
and the girls talked about.” 

Sophia stood still in dismay. 

“There !” said Eliza, “I knew you'd feel hurt, 
but I thought you’d better know, for all that. 
There’s no harm done, only they’d better have a 
good setting down about it.” She began to turn 
back again. “I must go,” she said ; “the dining- 
room girls are rushed off their feet ; but if I were 
you, Miss Sophia, I wouldn’t saya word to any one 
else about it. Some one came in while I was 
getting these letters ; but it was dark, and I dodged 
round and made off without being seen, so that I 
needn’t explain. It wouldn’t do for the girls, you 
know % 

Sophia turned the letters about in her hand. 
One was from Cyril Harkness to Eliza ; the others 
were poor, foolish little notes, written by Blue and 
Red. Louise came out of the yard and past them 
into the field, and Sophia thrust the letters into 
her dress. 

That Eliza should naively give her advice con- 
cerning the training of her sisters was a circumstance 
so in keeping with the girl’s force of character that 
her late mistress hardly gave it a thought ; nor had 
she time at that moment to wonder where the 
letters had been left and found. It was the thought 
that the family reputation for sense and sobriety 
had apparently been in the hands of an unprincipled 
stranger, and had been preserved only by his easy 
good-nature and by Eliza’s energy, that struck her 
with depressing and irritating force. Had the girls 
come in her way just then, the words she would 
have addressed to them would have been more 
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trenchant than wise, but as Eliza was by her side, 
retreating towards the road, she felt no desire to 
discuss the matter with her. 

She observed now that Eliza looked worn and 
miserable as she had never seen her look before, 
unless, indeed, it had been in the first few days she 
ever saw her. The crowded state of the hotel 
could hardly account for this. “I hope, Eliza, 
that having despised that suitor of yours when he 
was here, you are not repenting now he is gone.” 

The girl looked at her dully, not understanding 
at first. 

“Speaking of Cyril Harkness?” she cried; 
“good gracious, no, Miss Sophia.” But the 
response was not given in a sprightly manner, 
and did not convey any conviction of its truth. 

“ You must be working too hard.” 

“Well, I needn’t. I'll tell you a bit of good 
fortune that’s come to me. Mrs. Glass—one of 
our boarders—you know her ?” 

“The stout person that comes to church in red 
satin ?” 

“Yes ; and she’s rich too. Well, she’s asked 
me to go and visit her in Montreal in the slack 
time this next winter; and she’s such a good 
boarder every summer, you know, Mr. Hutchins is 
quite set on me going. She’s promised to take me 
to parties and concerts, and the big rink, and what 
not. Ah, Miss Sophia, you never thought I could 
come that sort of thing so soon, did you?” 

* And are you not going ?” 

Sophia’s question arose from a certain ring of 
mockery in Eliza’s relation of her triumph. 

“No, I’m not going a step. D’you think I’m 
going to be beholden to her, vulgar old thing! 
And besides, she talks about getting me married. 
I think there’s nothing so miserable in the world 
as to bé married.” 

“Most women are much happier married.” 
Sophia said this with orthodox propriety, although 
she did not altogether believe it. 

“Yes, when they can’t fend for themselves, poor 
things. But to be for ever tied to a house and 
a man, never to do just what one liked! I'm 
going to take pattern by you, Miss Sophia, and not 
get married.” 

Eliza went back to the village, and Sophia turned 
toward the pasture and the college. ‘The first 
breath of autumn wind was sweeping down the 
road to meet her. All about, the first sparks of the 
great autumnal fire of colour were kindling. In the 
nearer wood she noticed stray boughs of yellow or 
pink foliage displayed, hanging over the dark tops 
of young spruce trees, or waving against the blue 
of the unclouded sky. It was an air to make the 
heavy heart jocund in spite of itself, and the sweet 
influences of this blithe evening in the pasture field 
were not lost upon Sophia, although she had not 
the spirit now to wish mischievously, as before, 
that Mrs. and Miss Bennett, or some of their friends, 
would pass to see her carry the milk in daylight. 
It was a happy pride that had been at the root of 
her defiance of public opinion, and her pride was 
depressed now, smarting under the sharp renewal 
of the conviction that her sisters were naughty and 
silly, and that their present training was largely to 
blame. 
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The Bennetts did not come by, neither did 
Mrs. Brown’s carriage pass, nor a break from the 
hotel. Sophia had carried home the milk of two 
cows, and returned before any one of the slightest 
consequence passed by. She was just starting 
with two more pails when Alec Trenholme came 
along at a fast trot on his brother’s handsome cob. 
He was close by her before she had time to see 
who it was, and when he drew up his horse she felt 
strangely annoyed. Instinct told her that, while 
others might have criticised, this simple-hearted 
fellow would only compassionate her toil. Their 
mutual adventure of the previous evening had so 
far established a sense of comradeship with him 
that she did not take refuge in indifference, but 
felt her vanity hurt at his pity. 

At that moment the simple iron semicircle which 
the milkmaid used to hold her pails off her skirts, 
became, with Sophia’s handling, the most complex 
thing, and would in no wise adjust itself. Alec 
jumped from his horse, hung his bridle-rein over 
the gate-post as he entered the pasture, and made 
as if to take the pails as a matter of course. 

Pride, vanity, conceit, whatever it may be that 
makes people dislike kindness when their need 
is obvious, produced in her an awkward gaiety. 
“ Nay,” said she, refusing ; “why should you carry 
my milk for me ?” 

“Well, for one thing, we live too near not to 
know you don’t do it usually.” 

“Still, it may be my special pleasure to carry it 
to-night ; and if not, why should you help me with 
this any more than, for instance, in cooking the 
dinner to-morrow? I assure you my present pas- 
toral occupation is much more romantic and pic- 
turesque than that.” 

But he took the half-filled pails (she had 
not attempted to carry full ones), and pouring 
the contents ef one into the other, proceeded to 
carry it. 

“Since it is you who command,” she cried, 
shall I hold your horse in the meantime ?” 

With provoking literalism he gave a critical 
glance at the bridle. “ He’s all right,” he said, not 
caring much, in truth, whether the cob broke loose 
or not. 

So she followed him across the road into the 
lane, because it hardly seemed civil to let him go 
alone, and because he would not know what to do 
with the milk when he got to the yard. She did 
not, however, like this position. 

“Do you know,” she began again, “that I am 
very angry with you, Mr. Trenholme ?” 

He wished for several reasons that she would 
cease her banter, and he had another subject to 
advance, which he now brought forward abruptly. 
“T don’t know, Miss Rexford, what right I have to 
think you will take any interest in what interests 
me, but, after what happened last night, I can’t 
help telling you that I’ve got to the bottom of that 
puzzle, and I’m afraid it will prove a very serious 
matter for my poor friend Bates.” 

“What is it?” she cried, his latest audacity for- 
gotten. 

“Just now, as I came out of the village, I met 
the person I saw in the Harmon house, and the 
same I saw before, the time I told you of. It was 
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a woman ; a young woman dressed in silk. I don't 
know what she may be doing here, but I know now 
who she must be. She must be Sissy Cameron. 
No other girl could have been at Turrifs Station 
the night I saw her there. She zs Sissy Cameron.” 
(His voice grew fiercer.) “She must have turned 
her father’s hearse into a vehicle for her own tricks ; 
and what’s more, she must, with the most de- 
liberate cruelty, have kept the knowledge of her 
safety from poor Bates all these months.” 

“Stay, stay !” cried Sophia, for his voice had 
grown so full of anger against the girl that he could 
hardly pour out the tale of her guilt fast enough. 
“ Where did you meet her? What was she like ?” 

“T met her ten minutes ago, walking on this 
road. She was a great big buxom girl, with a white 
face and red hair ; perhaps people might call her 
handsome. I pulled up and stared at her, but she 
went on as if she didn’t see me. Now I’m going 
in to tell Bates, and then I shall go back and bring 
her to book. I don’t know what she may be up to 
in Chellaston, but she must be to be found.” 

““Many people do think her handsome, Mr. 
Trenholme,” said Sophia, for she knew now who it 
was ; “and she is certainly not—the sort of ——” 

“ Do you mean to say you know her?” 

“Yes, I know her quite well. I had something 
to do with bringing her to Chellaston. I never 
knew till this moment that she was the girl you and 
Mr. Bates have been seeking, and indeed . 
She stopped confused, for, although it had flashed 
on her for the first time that what she knew of 
Eliza’s history tallied with his story, she could not 
make it all match, and then she perceived that no 
doubt it was in the Harmon house that Eliza had 
so faithfully sought the letters now held in her own 
hand. “ Really,” she continued, “ you mustn’t go 
to work with this girl in the summary manner you 
suggest. I know her too well to think anything 
could be gained by that. She is, in a sense, a friend 
of mine.” 

“ Don’t say she is a friend of yours—don’/!” he 
said, with almost disgust in his tone. 

They had halted in the lane just outside the yard 
gate, and now he put down the pail and turned 
his back on the still shut gate to speak with more 
freedom. As he talked, the brisk air dashed about 
the boughs of the spindling lilac hedge, shaking 
slant sunbeams upon the unpainted gate and upon 
the young man and woman in front of it. 

Then, in a way that was graphic because of strong 
feeling, Alec Trenholme told the more real part of 
the story which he had outlined the night before ; 
told of the melancholy solitude in which Bates had 
been left with the helpless old woman in a house that 
was bewitched in the eyes of all, so that no servant 
or labourer would come near it. In talk that was 
a loose mosaic of detail and generalisation, he told 
of the woman’s work to which the proud Scotchman 
had been reduced in care of the aunt who in his 
infancy had cared for him, and how he strove to 
keep the house tidy for her because she fretted 
when she saw housework ill-done. He explained 
that Bates would have been reduced to hard straits 
for want of the yearly income from his lumber had 
not he himself “chanced” to go and help him, 
He said that Bates had gone through all this with- 
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out complaint, without even counting it hard, 
because of the grief he counted so much worse— 
the loss of the girl, and the belief that she had 
perished because of his unkindness. 

“For.he /oved her, Miss Rexford. He had 
never had any one else to care for, and he had just 
centred his whole heart on her. He cared for her 
as if she had been his daughter and sister, and— 
and he cared for her in another way that was more 
than all. It was a lonely enough place ; no one 
could blame a woman for wanting to leave it ; but 
to leave a man to think her dead when he loved 
her !” 

Sophia was touched by the story, and touched 
nearly also by the heart of the man who told it, 
for in such telling the hearts of speaker and listener 
beat against one another through finer medium 
than that which we call space. But just because 
she was touched it was characteristic in her to find 
a point that she could assail. 

“ I don’t see that a woman is specially beholden 
to a man because he loves her against her will.” 

* Do you mean to say ”—fiercely —“ that she was 
not beholden to him because he taught her every- 
thing she knew, and was willing to work to support 
her ?” 

“Ves, certainly, she was under obligation for all 
his kindness, but his being in love with her—that is 
different.” 

But Alec Trenhoime, like many people, could 
not see a fine point in the heat of discussion. 
Afterwards, on reflection, he saw what she had 
meant, but now he only acted in the most un- 
reasonable of ways. 

“Well, I don’t see it as you do,” he said ; and 
then, the picture of suppressed indignation, he 
took up the pail to go inside and dispose of it. 

“T don’t know how it can all be,” said Sophia, 
considering, “ but I’m sure there’s a great deal of 
good in her.” 

At this, further silence, even out of deference to 
her, seemed to him inadequate. “I don’t pretend 
to know how it can be ; how she got here, or what 
she has been doing here, dressed in silk finery, or 
what she may have been masquerading with matches 
in the old house over there for. All I know is, a 
girl who treated Bates as she did F. 

“ No, you don’t know any of these things. You 
have only heard one side of the story. It is not 
fair to judge.” 

“She has ruined his life, done as good as killed 
him. Why should you take her part ?” 

“ Because there are always two sides to every- 
thing. I don’t know much of her story, but I have 
heard some of it, and it didn’t sound like what 
you have said. As to her being in the Harmon 
house ” Sophia stopped. 

“Do you mean to say,” asked Alec, “that she 
has been living here all the time quite openly ?” 

“Yes—that is, she has given a false name, it 
seems ; but, Mr. Trenholme P 

“Tf she has lied about her name, depend upon 
it she has lied about everything else. I wouldn’t 
want you to go within ten feet of her.” 

Although the fallacy of such argument as Alec’s 
too often remains undetected when no stubborn 
fact arises to support justice, Sophia, with her 











knowledge of Eliza, could not fail to see the 
absurdity of it. Her mind was dismayed at the 
thought of what the girl had apparently done and 
concealed, but nothing could make her doubt that 
the Eliza she knew was different from the Sissy 
Cameron he was depicting. She did not doubt, 
either, that if anything would bring out all the 
worst in her and make her a thousand times more 
unkind to Bates, it would be the attack Alec 
Trenholme meditated. She decided that she 
ought herself to act as go-between. She re- 
membered the scorn with which the patronage of 
a vulgar woman had that evening been discarded, 
and whether Eliza herself knew it or not, Sophia 
knew that this nicety of taste was due chiefly to 
her own influence. The subtle flattery of this 
pleaded with her now on the girl’s behalf: and 
perceiving that Alec Trenholme was not amenable 
to reason, she, like a good woman, condescended 
to coax him, for reason’s sake. To a woman the 
art of managing men is much like the art of 
skating or swimming—however long it may lie in 
disuse, the trick, once learnt, is there to command. 
The milk, it seemed, must be taken down the 
cellar steps and poured into pans. Then a draught 
of milk off the ice was given to him. Then, it 
appeared, she must return to the pasture, and on 
their way she pointed out the flowers that she had 
planted, and let him break one that he admired. 

When they reached the field Sophia proffered 
her request, which was, that he would leave his 
discovery in her hands for one day, for one day 
only, she pleaded. She added that he might come 
to see her the next afternoon, and she would tell 
him what explanation Eliza had to give, and in 
what mood she would meet her unfortunate 
guardian. 

And Sophia’s request was granted, granted with 
that whole-hearted allegiance and entire docility, 
with a tenderness of eye and lightsomeness of 
demeanour, that made her perceive that this young 
man had not been so obdurate as he appeared, 
and that her efforts to appease him had been out 
of proportion to what was required. 

When he mounted his horse and rode off, un- 
mindful of the last pail of milk, for indeed his head 
was a little turned, Sophia was left standing by the 
pasture gate, feeling unpleasantly conscious of her 
own handsome face and accomplished manner. If 
she felt amused that he should show himself so 
susceptible, she also felt ashamed, she hardly knew 
why. She remembered that in his eyes on a 
previous occasion which she had taken as a signal 
for alarm on her part, and wondered why she had 
not remembered it sooner. The thing was done 
now : she had petted and cajoled him, and she felt 
no doubt that masculine conceit would render him 
blind to her true motive. Henceforth he would 
suppose that she encouraged his fancy. Sophia, 
who liked to have all things her own way, felt 
disconcerted. 

CHAPTER LI. 


FTER tea Sophia took Blue and Red apart into 
their little bedroom. An old cotton blind was 
pulled down to shield the low window from 

passers in the yard. The pane was open and 
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the blind flapped. The room had little ornament, 
and was unattractive. 

“How could you write: letters to that Mr. 
Harkness?” asked Sophia, trying to be patient. 

“ We didn’t—exactly,” said Blue ; “ but how did 
you know?” 

“ At least—we did,” said Red, “ but only notes. 
What have you heard, Sister Sophia? Has he ”— 
anxiously—“ written to papa ?” 

“Written to papa!” repeated Sophia, in scorn. 
“What should he do that for?” 

“T don’t know,” said Red, more dejected. “It’s” 
—a little pause—“ it’s the sort of thing they do.” 

Sophia drew in her breath with an effort not to 
laugh, and managed to sigh instead. “I think you 
are the silliest girls of your age !” 

“Well, I don’t care,” cried Blue, falling from 
bashfulness into a pout, and from a pout into tears. 
“JT don’t care, so now. I think he was much nicer 
—much nicer than——” She sat upon a chair 
and kicked her little toes upon the ground. Red’s 
dimpled face was flushing with ominous colour 
about the eyes. 

“ Really !” cried Sophia, and then she stopped, 
arrested by her own word. How was it possible to 
present reality to eyes that looked out through such 
a maze of ignorance and folly ; it seemed easier to 
take up a sterner theme and comment upon the 
wickedness of disobedience and secrecy. Yet all 
the time she felt her words missed the mark, be- 
cause the true sin of these two pretty criminals was 
utter folly. Surely if the world, and their fragment 
of it, had been what they thought—the youth a 
hero, and their parents wrongly proud —their action 
had not been so wholly evil! But how could she 
trim all the thoughts of their silly heads into true 
proportion ? 

“T shall have to tell papa, you know ; I couldn’t 
take the responsibility of not telling him; but I 
won't speak till this press of work is over, because 
he is so tired, so you can be thinking how you will 
apologise to him.” 

Both Blue and Red were weeping now, and 
Sophia, feeling that she had made adequate im- 
pression, was glad to pause. 

Red was the first to withdraw her handkerchief 
from dewy eyes. Her tone and attitude seemed 
penitent, and Sophia looked at her encouragingly. 

“Sister Sophia ”—meekly—* does he say in his 
letter where he is, or—or”—the voice trembled— 
“if he’s ever coming back ?” 

For such disconsolate affection Sophia felt that 
the letter referred to was perhaps the best medicine. 
“T will read you all that he says.” And she read 
it slowly and distinctly, as one reads a lesson to 
children. 


** Dear Eliza.” 


“He didn’t think she was ‘ dear,’” pouted Blue. 
“ He told us she was ‘ real horrid.’” 

Sophia read on from the crumpled sheet with 
merciless distinctness : 


“Come to think of it, when I was coming off I threw 
all my bills and letters and things down in a heap in the 
back kitchen at Harmon’s; and there were some letters 
there that those ’cute little Rexford girls wrote tome, They 
were real spoony on me, but I wasn’t spoony on them one 
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bit, Eliza—at least, not in my heart, which having been given 
to you, remained yours intact ; but I sort of feel a qualm to 
think how their respected pa would jaw them if those ézZ/ets- 
doux were found and handed over. You can get in at the 
kitchen window quite easy by slipping the bolt with a knife ; 
so as I know you have a hankering after the’ Rexfords, I 
give you this chance to crib those letters if you like. They 
are folded small because they had to be put in a nick in a 
tree, called by those amiable young ladies a post-office. 

**T’m real sorry I made you cry, Eliza. It’s as well I 
didn’t remain, or I might have begun admiring of you again, 
which might have ended in breaking my vow to be—Only 
your ex-admirer, 
CYRIL Pp. H——.” 

“Oh!” cried Blue, her tears dried by the fire of 
injury, “we never talked to him except when he 
talked to us—never !” 

“There’s a postscript,” said Sophia, and then 
she read it : 

** P.S.—They used to cock their eyes at me when they 


saw me over the fence. You had better tell them not to do 
it; I could not bear to think of them doing it to anyoac 
else.” 

“Oh!” cried Red, “ Oh—h! he never said to 
us that we cocked our eyes. He said once to 
Blue that the way she curled her eyelashes at him 
was rea/ captivating.” 

Sophia rose delivering her final word : “ Nothing 
could be more utterly vulgar than to flirt with a 
young man just because he happens to be thrown 
in your way.” 


CHAPTER LII. 


THEN Sophia went to the hotel next morning, 
\ Eliza was not to be found. She was not in, 
and no one knew where she was. Mr. 
Hutchins was inclined to grumble at her absence 
as an act of high-handed liberty, but Miss Rexford 
was not interested in his comments. She went 
back to her work at home, and felt in dread of the 
visit which she had arranged for Alec Trenholme 
to make that day. She began to be afraid that, 
having no information of importance with which 
to absorb his attention, he might to some extent 
make a fool of himself. Having seen incipient 
signs of this state of things, she took for granted 
it would grow. 

When the expected caller did come, Sophia, 
because the servant could still do but little, was at 
work in the dairy, and she sent one of the children 
to ask him to come into the yard. The dairy was 
a pleasant place ; it was a long low stone room, 
with two doors opening on the green yard. The 
roof of it was shaded by a tree planted for that 
purpose, and not many feet from its end wall the 
cool blue river ran. A queen could not have had 
a sweeter place for an audience chamber, albeit 
there was need of paint and repairs, and the 
wooden doorstep was almost worn away. 

Sophia, churn-handle in hand, greeted her visitor 
without apology. She had expected that this churn- 
handle, the evidence of work to be done, would 
act as acheck upon feeling ; but she saw, with little 
more than a glance, that such check was superfluous ; 
there was no sign of intoxication from the wine of 
graciousness which she had held to his lips when 
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last she saw him. As he talked to her he stood on 
the short white clover outside the door’s decaying 
lintel. He had a good deal to say about Bates, 
and more about Sissie Cameron, and Sophia found 
that she had a good deal to say in answer. 

The churn was a hideous American patent, but 
light and very convenient. They talked to the 
monotonous splash of the milk within, and as work 
was not being interrupted, Alec was at length asked 
to sit down on the worn doorstep, and he remained 
there until the butter “came.” He had gone up 
in Sophia’s esteem many degrees, because she 
saw now that any escape of warmer sentiment had 
been involuntary on his part. She blessed him 
in her heart for being at once so susceptible and 
so strong. She fancied that there was a shade 
of sadness in his coolness which lent it attraction. 
With that shadow of the epicurean which is apt to 
be found upon all civilised hearts, she felt that it 
did her good to realise how nice he was, just as a 
fresh flower or a strong wind would have done her 
good. She saidto him that she supposed he would 
not be staying much longer in Chellaston, and he 
replied that as soon as Bates could go and his 
brother was on his feet again he intended to leave 
for the West. ‘Then he begged her to lose no time 
in seeing Eliza, for Bates had taken to hobbling 
about the roads, and he thought a sudden and 
accidental meeting with the girl might be the death 
of him. 

Now this assertion of Alec’s, that Bates had 
taken to walking out of doors, was based on the 
fact told him by Mrs. Martha and his brother, that 
the day before Bates had wilfully walked forth, 
and after some hours came back much exhausted. 
“ Where did you go?” Alec had asked him fiercely, 
almost suspecting, from his abject looks, that he 
had seen the girl. He could, however, learn no- 
thing but that the invalid had walked “ down the 
road, and rested awhile, and come back.” Nothing 
important had happened, Alec thought ; and yet 
this conclusion was not true. 

That which had happened had been this. John 
Bates, after lying for a week trying to devise some 
cunning plan for seeing Sissie without compro- 
mising her, and having failed in this, rose up in the 
sudden energy of a climax of impatience, and, by 
dint of short stages and many rests by the road- 
side, found his way through the town, up the steps 
of the hotel, and into its bar-room. No one could 
hinder him from going there, thought he, and _per- 
chance he might see the lassie. 

Years of solitude, his great trouble, and, lastly, the 
complaint which rendered him so obviously feeble, 
had engendered in his heart a shyness that made 
it terrible to him to go alone across the hotel 
verandah, where men and women were idling. In 
truth, though he was obviously ill, the people 
noticed him much less than he supposed, for 
strangers often came there ; but egotism is a knife 
which shyness uses to wound itself with, When 
he got into the shaded and comparatively empty 
bar-room, he would have felt more at home, had 
it not been for the disconsolate belief that there 
was one at home in that house to whom his presence 
would be terribly unwelcome. It was with a night- 
mare of pain and desolation on his heart that he 


laid trembling arms upon the bar, and began to 
chat with the landlord. 

*“1’m on the look-out for a young man and a 
young woman,” said he, “ who'll come and work 
on my clearing ;” and so he opened talk with the 
hotel-keeper. He looked often through the door 
into the big passage, but Sissy did not pass. 

Now Mr. Hutchins did not know of any one to 
suit Bates’s requirements, and he did know that 
the neighbourhood of Chellaston was the most un- 
likely to produce such servants, but, having that 
which was disappointing to say, he said it by 
degrees. Bates ordered a glass of cooling summer 
drink, and had his pipe filled while they discussed. 
The one tasted to him like gall, and the fumes of 
the other were powerless to allay his growing 
trepidation, and yet, in desperate adventure, he 
stayed on. 

Hutchins, soon perceiving that he was a man 
of some education, and finding out that he was the 
oft-talked-of guest of “The Principal,” continued 
to entertain him cheerfully enough. “Now,” said 
he, “talking of people to help, I’ve got a girl in 
my house now—well, I may say I fell on my feet 
when I got her.” Then followed a history of his 
dealings with Eliza, including an account of his 
own astuteness in perceiving what she was, and his 
cleverness in securing her services. Bates listened 
hungrily, but with a pang in his heart. 

“ Ay,” said he, outwardly, “you'll be keeping a 
very quiet house here.” 

* You may almost call it a religious house,” said 
Hutchins, taking the measure of his man. “ Family 
prayers every Sunday in the dining-room for all 
who likes. Yes,” he added, rubbing his hand on 
his lame knee, “ Canadians are pious for the most 
part, Mr. Bates, and I have the illeet of two cities 
on my balconies.” 

Other men came in and went out of the room. 
Women in summer gowns passed the door. Still 
Bates and Hutchins talked. 

At last, because Bates waited long enough, Eliza 
passed the door, and catching sight of him, she 
turned, suddenly staring as if she knew not exactly 
what she was doing. There were two men at the 
bar, drinking. Hutchins, from his high swivel 
chair, was waiting upon them. They both looked 
at Eliza ; and now Bates, trembling in every nerve, 
felt only a weak fear lest she should turn upon him 
in wrath for being unfaithful, and summoned all 
his strength to show her that by the promise with 
which he had bound himself he would abide. He 
looked at her as though in very truth he had never 
seen her before. And the girl took his stony look 
as if he had struck her, and fell away from the door, 
so that they saw her no longer. 

“ Looked as if she’d seen some one she knew in 
here,” remarked Hutchins, complacently. He was 
always pleased when people noticed Eliza, for he 
considered her a credit to the house. 

The others made no remark, and Bates felt 
absurdly glad that he had seen her, not that it ad- 
vanced his desire, but yet he was glad ; and he had 
shown her, too, that she need not fear him. 

And Eliza—she went on past the door to the 
verandah, and stood in sight of the boarders who 
were there, in sight of the open street ; but she did 
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not see any one or anything. She was too common 
a figure at that door to be much noticed ; but if 
any one had observed her it would have been seen 
that she was standing stolidly, not taking part in 
what was before her, but that her white face, which 
never coloured prettily like other women’s, bore 
now a deepening tint, as if some pale torturing 
flame were lapping about her ; there was something 
on her face that suggested the quivering of flames. 

In a few minutes she went back into the bar- 
room. 

“ Mr. Hutchins,” she said, and here followed a 
request, that was almost a command, that he should 
attend to something needing his oversight in the 
stable-yard. 

Hutchins grumbled, apologised to Bates ; but 
Eliza stood still, and he went. She continued to 
stand, and her attitude, her forbidding air, the 
whole atmosphere of her presence, was such that 
the two men who were on the eve of departure 
went some minutes before they otherwise would 
have done, though perhaps they hardly knew why 
they went. 

“Mr. Bates! You're awfully angry with me, 
Mr. Bates, I’m afraid.” 

He got up out of his chair, in his petty vanity 
trying to stand before her as if he were a strong 
man. “Angry!” he echoed, for he did not know 
what he said. 

“Ves, you’re angry; I know by the way you 
looked at me,” she complained sullenly. ‘ You 
think I’m not fit to look at, or to speak to, 
and——” 

They stood together in the common bar-room. 
Except for the gay array of bottles behind the bar 
the place was perfectly bare, and it was open cn all 
sides. She did not look out of door or windows 
to see who might be staring at them, but he did. 
He had it so fixed in his faithful heart that he 
must not compromise her, that he was in a tremor 
lest she should betray herself. He leaned on the 
back of his chair, breathing hard, and striving to 
appear easy. 

“No, but I’m thinking, Sissy 

“You're dreadfully ill, Mr. Bates, I’m afraid.’ 

“No; but I was thinking, Sissy, I must see ye 
again before I go. I’ve that to say to ye that must 
be said before I go home.” 

“Home!” She repeated the word like the word 
of a familiar language she had not heard for long. 
“Are you going home ?” 

“Where will ye see me?” he urged. 

“ Anywhere you like,” she said listlessly, and 
then added with sudden determination, “I'll come.” 

“Hoots !” he said, “ where will ye come ?” 

“ Where?” she said, looking at him keenly as if 
to gauge his strength or weakness. “ You're not 
fit to be much on your feet.” 

“Can you come in the bush at the back of the 
college ? It would be little harm for you to speak 
to me there. When can ye come?” 

“To-morrow morning.” 

“Howcan ye come of amorning? Your time’s 
not your own.” 

“TI say I'll come.” She enunciated the words 
emphatically as Hutchins’s crutches were heard 
coming near the door. Then she left the room. 


” 
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CHAPTER LIII, 


HE wood behind the college grounds and 
Captain Rexford’s pasture had appeared to 
Bates to be a place possessed only by the 

winds of heaven and by such sunshine and shadow 
as might fall to its share. He had formed this 
estimate of it while he had lain for many days 
watching the waving of its boughs from out his 
window, and therefore he had named it to Eliza 
as a place where he could talk to her. Eliza well 
knew that this wood was no secluded spot in the 
season of summer visitors, but she was in tao 
reckless a mood to care for this, any more than 
she cared for the fact that she had no right to 
leave the hotel in the morning. She left that busy 
house, not caring whether it suffered in her ab- 
sence or not, and went to the appointed place, 
heedless of the knowledge that she was as likely 
as not to meet with some of her acquaintances 
there. Yet, as she walked, no one seeing her 
would have thought that this young woman had a 
heart rendered miserable by her own acts and their 
legitimate outcome. In her large comeliness she 
suggested less of feeling than of force, just as the 
gown she wore had more pretension to fashion than 
to grace. 

When she entered the wood it was yet carly 
morning. Bates was not there. She had come 
thus early because she feared hindrance to her 
coming, not because she cared when he came. 
She went into the young spruce fringes of the wood 
near the Rexford pasture, and sat down where she 
had before sat to watch Principal Trenholme’s 
house. The leaves of the elm above her were 
turning yellow; the sun-laden wind that came 
between the spruce shades seemed chill to her ; 
she felt cold, an unusual thing for her, and the 
time seemed terribly long. When she saw Bates 
coming she went to the more frequented aisles of 
the trees to meet him. 

Bates had never been a tall man, but now, thin 
and weak, he seemed a small one, although he still 
strove to hold himself up manfully. His face this 
day was grey with the weariness of a sleepless night, 
and his enemy, asthma, was hard upon him—a 
man’s asthma, that is a fierce thing, because it is 
not yielded to gracefully, but is struggled against. 

“Oh, but you're ill, Mr. Bates,” she said, re- 
lapsing into that repeated expression of yesterday. 

“I’m no so ill as I—I seem,” he panted, “ but 
that’s neither here—nor there.” 

This was their greeting. Round them the grass 
was littered by old picnic papers, and this vulgar 
marring of the woodland glade was curiously akin 
to the character of this crucial interview between 
them, for the beauty of its inner import was over 
laid with much that was common and garish. A 
rude bench had been knocked together by some 
picnicker of the past, and on this Bates was fain 
to sit down to regain his breath. Sissy stood near 
him, plucking at some coloured leaves she had 
picked up in her restlessness. 

“You think of going back to the old place,” she 
said, because he could not speak. 

‘“ Ay.” 

“Miss Bates is keeping pretty well? ”— this in 
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conventional tone that was oddly mortised into the 
passionate working of her mind. 

** Oh, ay.” 

“Why wouldn’t you sell it and live in a town ?” 

“Tt’s the only air there I can be breathing,” 
said he; the confession was wrung from him by 
his present struggle for breath. ‘I’m not fit for 
a town.” 

“T hear them saying down at the hotel that 
you're awfully ill.” 

“Tt’s not mortal, the doctor says.” 

“You'll need some one to take care of you, Mr. 
Bates.” 

“Oh, I'll get that.” 

He spoke as if setting aside the subject of his 
welfare with impatience, and she let it drop ; but 
because he was yet too breathless to speak his 
mind, she began again : 

“TJ don’t mind if you don’t sell, for I don’t want 
to get any money.” 

“Oh, but ye can sell when I’m gone ; it'll be 
worth more then than now. I’m just keeping a 
place I can breathe in, ye understand, as long as I 
go on breathing.” 

She pulled the leaves in her hand, tearing them 
lengthwise and crosswise. 

“What I want—to ask of ye now is—what I 
want to ask ye first is a solemn question. Do ye 
know where your father’s corpse—is laid ?” 

“Yes, I know,” she said. “He didn’t care any- 
thing about cemeteries, father didn’t.” 

He looked at her keenly, and there was a certain 
stern setting of his strong lower jaw. His words 
were quick ; “ Tell on.” 

“Twas you that made me do it,” 
sullenly. 

“Do what? What did ye do?” 

“T buried my father.” 

“Did ye set Saul to do it ?” 

“No; what should I have to do asking a man 
like Saul?” 

“ Lassie, lassie ! it’s no for me to condemn ye, 
nor maybe for the dead either, for he was whiles a 
hard father to you, but I wonder your own woman’s 
heart didn’t misgive ye.” 

Perhaps, for all he knew, it had misgiven her 
often, but she did not say so now. 

“Tn the clearin’s all round Turrifs they buried on 
their own lands,” she said, still sullen. 

“Ye buried him on his own land!” he ex- 
claimed, the wonder of it growing upon him. 
“When? Where? Out with it! Make a clean 
breast of it.” 

“T buried him that night. The coffin slipped 
easy enough out of the window and on the dry 
leaves when I dragged it. I laid him between the 
rocks at the side, just under where the bank was 
going to fall, and then I went up and pushed the 
bank down on him.” She looked up and cried 
defiantly : “ Father’d as soon lie there as in a 
cemetery !” Although it was as if she was crush- 
ing beneath her heel that worship of conventionality 
which had made Bates try to send the body so far 
to a better grave, there was still in her last words 
a tone of pathos which surprised even herself. 
Something in the softening influences which had 
been about her since that crisis of her young life 


said she, 


” 





made her feel more ruth at the recital of the deed 
than she had felt at its doing. “I made a bed of 
moss and leaves,” she said, “and I shut up the 
ledge he lay in with bits of rock, so that naught 
could touch him.” 

“ But—but I dug there,” cried Bates. (In his 
surprise the nervous affection of his breath had 
largely left him.) “I dug where the bank had 
fallen ; for I had strange thoughts o’ what ye might 
have been driven to when I was long alone, and I 
dug, but his body wasna’ there.” 

It was curious that, even after her confession, 
he should feel need to excuse himself for his 
suspicion. 

“There was a sort of a cleft sideways in the 
rock at the side of the stream; you'd never 
have seen it, for I only saw it myself by hanging 
over, holding by a tree. No one would ever have 
thought o’ digging there when I'd closed up the 
opening with stones ; I thought o’ that when I put 
him in.” 

He got up and took a step or two about, but 
he gave no gesture or prayer or word of pain. 
“The sin lies at my door,” he said. 

“Well, yes, Mr. Bates, you drove me to it; 
but——” 

Her tone, so different from his, he interrupted. 
“ Don’t say ‘but,’ making it out less black. Tell 
what ye did more.” 

Then she told him, coolly enough, how she had 
arranged the bedclothes to look as though she slept 
under them : how she had got into the box because, 
by reason of the knot-hole in the lid, she had been 
able to draw it over her, and set the few nails that 
were hanging in it in their places. She told him 
how she had laughed to herself when he took her 
with such speed and care across the lake that was 
her prison wall. She told him that, being afraid 
to encounter Saul alone, she had lain quiet, in- 
tending to get out at Turrifs, but that when she 
found herself in a lonely house with a strange man, 
she was frightened, and ran out into the birch woods, 
where her winding-sheet had been her-concealment 
as she ran for miles among the white trees ; how 
she then met a squaw, who helped her to stop the 
coming railway train. 

“We lit a fire,” she said, “and the Indian woman 
and the children stood in the light of it and bran- 
dished ; and further on, where it was quite dark, 
we had got a biggish log or two and dragged 
them across the track, so when the train stopped 
the men came and found them there; and I 
went round to the back and got on the cars 
when all the men were off, and they didn’t come 
near me till morning. I thought they’d find me, 
and I’d got money to pay, but I got mixed up with 
the people that were asleep. I gave the squaw one 
of your aunt’s gold pieces for helping, but ”—with 
a sneer—“ the passengers gave her money too. | 
made sure she’d not tell on me, for if she had she’d 
have got in jail for stopping the train.” ; 

“ Puir body,” said he, “like enough all she had 
seen o’ men would make her think, too, she had 
no call to say anything, though she must have 
known of the hue and cry in the place.” 

“ More like she wanted to save herself from sus- 
picion of what she had done,” said Eliza, practically. 
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She still stood before him on the path, the strong 
firm muscles of her frame holding her erect and 
still without effort of her will. The stillness of her 
pose, the fashionableness of gown and hat, and the 
broad display of her radiant hair, made a painful 
impression on Bates as he looked, but the impression 
on two other men who went by just then was ap- 
parently otherwise. They were a pair of young 
tourists, who stared as they passed. 

“Oh, I say! what a magnificent girl!” said one to 
the other just before they were out of hearing. 
There was that of consciousness in his tone which 
betrayed that he thought his own accents and choice 
words were well worthy her attention. 

Eliza turned her back to the direction in which 
the strangers had gone, thus covering the spare 
man to whom she was talking from their backward 
glances. Bates, who was looking up at her face 
with his heart-hunger in his eyes, saw a look of 
contempt for the passing remark flit across her face, 
and because of the fond craving of his own heart, 
his sympathy, strangely enough, went out to the 
young man who had spoken, rather than to her 
sentiment of contempt. The angel of human loves 
alone could tell why John Bates loved this girl 
after all that had passed, but he did love her. 

And perceiving now that she had told what she 
had to tell, he turned his mind to that something 
that lay on his mind to say to her. With the 
burden of the thought, he rose up again from his 
rude seat, and he held up his head to look at her 
as with effort ; she was so tall that he still must 
needs look up. 

“ All’s said.that need be said, Sissy, between us 
two.” His voice was almost hard because he 
would not betray his wistfulness. “ Ye have chosen 
your own way 0’ life, and I willna raise a cry to 
alter it; I’m no fit for that. . If I could shape ye 
to my pleasure, I see now I'd make a poor thing 
of it. Ye can do better for yourself if—if”—his 
square jaw seemed almost to tremble—‘“‘if ye’ll 
have a heart in ye, lassie. Forgive me if I seem 
to instruct ye, for I’ve no thought in me now that 
I could make ye better if I tried.” 

He stopped again, and she saw his weak frame 
moving nervously ; she thought it was for want of 
breath. 

“You're awfully ill, Mr. Bates,” she said in dul- 
ness, repeating words that she seemed to have got 
by heart. 

Her stupid pity stung him into further speech. 

“Oh, lassie, it’s not because I’m fond of ye that I 
say it, for what does it matter about me, but because 
of all the men in the world that love women. It’s 
God’s voice through them to you ; and (although 
I can’t rightly frame it into words) because God 
set men and women in families, and gave them to 
have affections, I tell ye the soul in which the 
pride o’ life, or pleasure, or the like o’ that, takes 
the place of the affections is a lost soul.” Again 


.his harsh voice trembled, and the words came 


with effort. “Sissy Cameron, ye’ve not known 
a mother nor a sister, and your father was hard, 
and I who loved ye was worse than a brute, 
and I can’t rightly say what I would; but when 
I’m gone, look round ye, lassie, at the best women 
ye know that are wives and mothers, and if ye can’t 
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greet at the things they greet at, and if ye laugh at 
things they don’t laugh at, and if ye don’t fear to 
do the things they fear, then, even if your clever- 
ness should make ye queen o’ the whole world, 
God pity ye !” 

“Yes, Mr. Bates,” she said, just as she used to 
when she said the catechism to him and he ad- 
monished her. She had listened to him with that 
dull half-attention which we give to good-sounding 
words when our heart is only alert for something 
for which we yet wait. She had it firmly in her 
mind that he was going to say something on which 
would hang her future fate, that he would either 
still ask her, in spite of all she had said, to go back 
with him, or would tell her that he would not have 
her now, as the American had done. All her 
sensibilities lay, as it were, numb with waiting ; she 
had no purpose concerning the answer she would 
make him ; her mind was still full of invective and 
complaint ; it was also full of a dull remorse that 
might melt into contrition; either or both must 
break forth if he said that which appealed to words 
in her. 

When Bates saw, however, that the little sermon 
which he had wrung from his heart with so much 
pain had not impressed her much, he felt as if he 
had never known until then the sharpest pain of 
sorrow, for, although he did not know what he had 
hoped for, there had been hope in proportion to 
effort, and disappointment, the acutest form of 
sorrow, cut him to the heart. He did not moan 
or bewail, that was not his way. He stood holding 
himself stiffly, as was his wont, and pain laid em- 
phasis on the severe and resolute lines upon his 
face, for a face that has long been lent as a vehicle 
for stern thoughts does not express a milder in- 
fluence, although the depths of the heart are broken 
up. 
She looked at his face, and the main drift of 
what he had said was interpreted by his look ; she 
had expected censure, and took for granted that all 
this was reproof. 

“T don't see, Mr. Bates ”—her tone was full of 
bitterness—“ that you've got any call to stand there 
handing me over as if I was a leper.” 

To which he answered angrily, “ Bairn, haven’t 
I told you once and again that I take your sin on 
my own soul?” 

“Well, then ”—still in angry complaint—“ what 
right have you to be looking and talking of me as 
if nothing was to be expected of me but ill ?” 

So he believed that it was worse than useless to 
speak to her. He drew his hand over his heavy 
eyebrows. He thought to himself that he would 
go home now, that he would start that day or 
the next and never see her again, and in the 
decision he began walking away, forgetting the 
word “good-bye ” and all its courtesy, because 
oblivious of everything except that thought that he 
was unfit for anything but to go and live out his 
time in the desolate home. But when he had got 
about twenty paces from her he remembered that 
he had said no farewell, and turned, looked back, 
and came to her again, his heart beating like a 
boy’s. 

She stood where he had left her, sullen, with head 
slightly bent, and tearing the same leaves. Bates 
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recognised her beauty to the full, as much as any 
other man could have done, but it only hurt him 
and made him afraid. He looked at her, timid as 
a child ; yet manfully ignoring his timidity, he tried 
to smile to her as he said, 

“ Bairn, I may never see ye in this world again ; 
give your old teacher a kiss.” 
~ Eliza stared, then lent her face to be kissed. 
She was surprised at the gentleness of his sparing 
caress, so surprised that when she lifted her head 
she stood stock still and watched him till he was 
out of sight, for, driven by the scourge of his feel- 
ing, he went away from her with quick, upright 
gait, never looking back. 

She watched him till he disappeared into Tren- 
holme’s house. When she walked home she did 
not sob or wipe her eyes or cover her face, yet when 
she got to the hotel her eyes were swollen and red, 
and she went about her work heedless that any one 
who looked at her must see the disfigurement of 
tears. 


CHAPTER LIV, 


N the latter part of that day Bates suffered a 
| fierce attack of his malady. Every one in 
Trenholme’s house, including the master him- 
self on crutches, became agile in their desire to 
alleviate the suffering, and he received their minis- 
trations with that civility which denoted that, had 
conventionality allowed, he would not have received 
them ; for to fling all that is given him at the heads of 
the givers is undoubtedly the conduct that nature 
suggests to a man in pain. Having need, how- 
ever, of some help, Bates showed now, as before, 
an evident preference for Alec as an attendant, a 
preference due probably to the fact that Alec never 
did anything for him that was not absolutely neces- 
sary, and did that only in the most cursory way. 

When Alec entered his room that night to see, 
as he cheerfully remarked, whether he was alive 
or not, Bates turned his face from the wall. 

“T think it right to tell ye,” he began, and his 
tone and manner were so stiff that the other knew 
something painful was coming, “I think it right to 
tell ye that Eliza Cameron is alive and well. I 
have seen her.” 

In his annoyance to think a meeting had occurred 
Alec made an exclamation that served very well for 
the surprise that Bates expected. 

“Her father,” continued Bates, “was decently 
buried, unknown to me, on his own land, as is the 
custom in those parts of the country. The girl 
was the person ye saw get up from the coffin--the 
one that ye were so frightened of.” 

This last word of explanation was apparently 
added that he might be assured Alec followed him, 
and the listener, standing still in the half-darkened 
room, did not just then feel resentment for the un- 
necessary insult. He made some sound to show 
that he heard. 

“Then ”—still stiffly—‘“she took the train, and 
she has been living here ever since, a very re- 
spectable young woman, and much thought of. I’m 
glad to have seen her.” 

“Well?” 

“]T thought it right to tell ye, and I’m going home 
to-morrow or next day.” 





That was evidently all that was to be told him, 
and Alec refrained from all such words as he would 
like to have emitted. But when he was going 
dumbly out of the room, Bates spoke again : 

“Ye're young yet ; when ye feel inclined to give 
your heart to any young thing that you’ve a caring 
for, gie it as on the altar of God, and not for what 
yell get in return, and if ye get in answer what 
ye’re wanting, thank God for a free gift.” 

Then Alec knew that Sissy had been unkind to 
Bates. 

The night being yet early, he willingly recognised 
an obligation to go and tell Miss Rexford that their 
mutual solicitude had in some way been rendered 
needless. It was easy for him to find the lady he 
desired to see, for while the weather was still warm it 
was the habit in Chellaston to spend leisure hours 
outside the house walls rather than in, and Alec 
Trenholme had already learned that at evening in 
the Rexford household the father and brother were 
often exhausted by their day’s work and asleep, and 
the mother occupied by the cribs of her little ones. 
He found the house, as usual, all open to the warm 
dry autumn evening, doors and windows wide. 
The dusk was ail within and without, except that, 
with notes of a mother’s lullaby, rays of candle 
light fell from the nursery window. As his feet 
brushed the nearer grass, he dimly saw Miss Rex- 
ford rise from a hammock swung on the verandah, 
where she had been lounging with Winifred. She 
stood behind the verandah railing, and he in the 
grass below, and they talked together on this 
subject that had grown, without the intention of 
either, to be so strong a bond of interest between 
them. Here it was that Alec could give vent to 
the pity and indignation which he could not ex 
press to the man whose sufferings excited these 
emotions. 

In spite of this visit Sophia sought Eliza again 
the next day. As she entered the hotel Mr. 
Hutchins begged a word with her in his little slate 
painted office, saying that the young housekeeper 
had not been like herself for some time, and that 
he was uneasy, for she made a friend of no one. 

“Are you afraid of losing her?” asked Miss 
Rexford, coldly, with slight arching of her brows. 

He replied candidly that he had no interest in 
Eliza’s joys or sorrows, except as they might tend 
to unsettle her in her place. Having, by the use 
of his own wits, discovered her ability, he felt that 
he had now a right to it. 

Sophia went upstairs, as she was directed, to 
Eliza’s bedroom on the highest storey, and found 
her there, looking over piles of freshly calendered 
house linen. The room was large enough, and 
pleasant—a better bedroom than Sophia or het 
sisters at present possessed. Eliza was apparently 
in high spirits. She received her guest with almost 
loud gaiety. 

“What do you think’s happened now, Miss 
Sophia?” cried she. “You remember what I told 
you about Mrs. Glass? Well, there’s two young 
gentlemen come to the house here yesterday morn 
ing, and she’s entertained them before at her house 
in town, so they struck up great friends with het 
here, and yesterday she had her supper served in 
the upstairs parlour, and had them, and me, and 
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nobody else. She says one of them saw me out 
yesterday morning, and was ‘ smitten ’— that’s what 
she calls it.” 

Eliza gave an affected laugh as she repeated the 
vulgar word, and coloured a little. “She says if 
I'll come to see her in town she’s no doubt but that 
he'll ‘ propose.’ ” 

“But I thought you were not going ?” 
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that city just as an English country girl would 
speak of “London.” “Don’t you think I could 
go to dinner parties as grand as any one? And, 
look here, they showed me all sorts of photographs 
the Montreal ladies get taken of themselves, and 
one was taken with her hair down and her side 
face turned. And Mrs. Glass has been up here 
this afternoon, saying that her gentlemen friends 
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“WHAT DO 1 LOOK LIKE, MISS SOPHIA?” 


“I don’t care for her,” said Eliza, as if ingrati- 
tude were a virtue, “ but I rather like the young 
gentleman. That makes a difference. Look here ! 
She says he’s getting on in business, and would 
give me a carriage. How do you think I should 
look driving in a carriage, like Mrs. Brown? Should 
I look as grand as she does?” 

“Much grander, I daresay, and much hand- 
somer.” 

“They all give dinner parties at Montreal.” 
Eliza said this reflectively, speaking the name of 


say I must be taken in the same way. She was 
fixing me for it. Look, I'll show you how it is.” 

Her great masses of hair, left loose apparently 
from this last visit, were thrown down her back in 
a moment, and Eliza, looking-glass in hand, sat 
herself sideways on a chair, and disposed her hair 
so that it hung with shining copper glow like a 
curtain behind her pale profile. “ What do I look 
like, Miss Sophia ?” 


“ Like what you are, Eliza—a handsome girl.” 


“Then why shouldn’t I marry a rich man? It 
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would be easier than drudging here, and yet I 
thought it was grand to be here last year. It’s 
easy enough to get up in the world.” 

“ Yes, when any one has the right qualities for it.” 

“| have the right qualities.” 

._ “ Unscrupulousness ?” interrogated Sophia ; and 
then she charged the girl with the falsehood of her 
name. 
Eliza put down her looking-glass and rolled up 
her hair. There was something almost leonine in 
her attitude, in her silence, as she fastened the red 
masses. Sophia felt the influence of strong feeling 
upon her ; she almost felt fear. Then Eliza came 
and stood in front of her. 

“Ts he very ill, do you think, Miss Sophia ?” 

“Not dangerously.” Sophia had no doubt as 
to who was meant. “If he would only take reason- 
able care he’d be pretty well.” 

“ But he won't,” she cried. “On the clearin’, 
when he used to take cold, he’d do all the wrong 
things. He'll just go and kill himself doing like 
that now, when he goes back there alone—and 
winter coming on.” 

“Do you think you could persuade him not to 
go?” 

“ He’s just that sort of a man he’d never be 
happy anywhere else.. He hones for the place. 
No, he'll go back and kill himself. I’m sorry, but 
it can’t be helped. I’m zo sorry I came away 
from him; I’m not sorry I changed my name, and 
did all the things I s’pose he’s told you I did, and 
that I s’pose you think are so wicked. I'd do it 
again if I was as frightened and asangry. Was he 
to make me his slave-wife? Zha?’s what he wanted 
of me! I know the man ;”—scornfully—“ he said 
it was for my good, but it was his own way he 
wanted.” All the forced quiescence of her manner 
had changed to fire. “And if you think that I’m 
unnatural, and wicked to pretend I had a different 
name, and to do what I did to get quit of him, then 
I'll go among people who will think it was clever 
and a fine joke, and will think more about my fine 
appearance than about being good all day long.” 

Sophia was terribly roused by the torrent of 
feeling that was now pouring forth, not more in 
words than in silent force, from the young woman 
who stood over her, 

“Go!” she cried, “go to such people. Marry 
the man who cares for your hair and your good 
looks. Urge him on to make money, and buy 
yourself clothes and carriages and houses. I have 
no doubt you can do it! I tell you, Eliza Cameron, 
such things are not much worth picking up at a 
gift, let alone selling the nicer part of yourself for 
them !” 

The two had suddenly clashed, with word and 
feeling, the one against the other. 

The window of Eliza's room was cpen, and the 
prospect from it had that far-off peace that the 
prospect from high windows is apt to have. The 
perfect weather breathed calm over the distant 
land, over the nearer village ; but inside, the full 
light fell upon the two women aglow with their 
quarrel. 

Sophia, feeling some instinctive link to the vain, 
ambitious girl before her, struck with words as 
one strikes in the dark, aiming at a depth and 





tenderness that she dimly felt to be there. She 
believed in, and yet doubted, the strength in the 
better part of Eliza’s heart ; believed, but spoke 
hurriedly, because she felt that a chilly doubt was 
coming over her as to whether, after all, there was 
any comprehension, any answering thrill, for the 
words she said. 

Her own stately beauty was at its height, at 
its loveliest hour, when she spoke. She had 
been, in girlhood, what is called a beauty; she 
had dazzled men’s eyes and turned their heads ; 
and when the first bloom was past, she had gone 
out of the glare, having neither satisfied the world 
nor been satisfied with it, because of the higher 
craving that is worldly disability. She had turned 
into the common paths of life, and looked upon her 
beauty and her triumph as past. And yet, ten 
years after the triumphs of her girlhood, this day, 
this hour, found her more beautiful than she had 
ever been before. The stimulus of a new and 
more perfect climate, the daily labour for which 
others pitied her, had done their part. The angels 
who watch over prayer and effort and failure, and 
failure and effort and prayer, had Jaid their hands 
upon her brow, bestowing graces. As she sat now, 
speaking out of a full heart, there came a colour 
and light that gave an ethereal charm to her 
handsome face. There was no one there to see it ; 
Eliza Cameron was not susceptible to beauty. 
God, who created beauty in flowers and women, 
and knew to the full the uses thereof, did not set 
flowers in gardeners’ shows nor women in ball 
rooms. 

Sophia had spoken strongly, vividly, of the 
vanity of what men call success, and the emptiness 
of what they call wealth ; but Eliza, self-centred, 
did not enter into this wide theme. 

“You despise me,” she repeated 
“because of what I have done.” 

“What makes you think I despise you ?” 

She did not intend to draw a confession on the 
false supposition that Bates had already told all the 
story, but this was the result. Eliza, with arms 
folded defiantly, stated such details of her conduct 
as she supposed would render her repulsive, stated 
them badly, and evoked that feeling of repulsion 
that she was defying. 

Sophia was too much roused to need time for 
thought. “ I cannot condemn you, for I have done 
as bad a thing as you have done, and for the same 
reason,” she cried. 

Eliza looked at her, and faltered in her self- 
righteousness. “I don’t believe it,” she said rudely. 
She fell back a pace or two, and took to sorting the 
piles of white coverlets mechanically. 

“You did what you did because of everything 
in the world that you wanted, that you thought you 
could get that way ; and, for the same reason, I 
once agreed to marry a man I didn’t like. If you 
come to think of it, that was as horrid and 
unnatural ; it is a worse thing to desecrate the life 
of a living man than the death of a dead one. I 
stand condemned as much as you, Eliza; but 
don’t you go on now to add to one unnatural deed 
another as bad.” 

“Why did you do it?” asked Eliza, drawn, 
wondering, from the thought of herself. 


sullenly, 
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“T thought I could not bear poverty and the 
crowd of children at home, and that fortune and 
rank would give me all I wanted ; and the reason 
I didn’t go through with it was that through his 
generosity I tasted all the advantages in gifts and 
social distinction before the wedding day, and 
I found it wasn’t worth what I was giving for it, 
just as you will find some day that all you can 
gain in the way you are going now is not worth the 
disagreeableness, let alone the wrong, of the wrong- 
doing.” 

“You think that because you are high-minded,” 
said Eliza, beginning again in a nervous way to 
sort the linen. 

“So are you, Eliza.” Miss Rexford wondered 
whether she was true or false in saying it, whether 
it was the merest flattery to gain an end, or the 
generous conviction of her heart. She did not 
know. The most noble truths that we utter often 
seem to us doubtfully true. 

Now Sophia felt that what Eliza had said was 
only the fact—that it was very sad that Mr. Bates 
should go ill and alone to his lonely home, but that 
it could not be helped. ‘To whatever degree of 
repentance and new resolution Eliza might be 
brought, Sophia saw no way whatever of materially 
helping Bates ; but she urged the girl to go and 
visit him, and say such kind and penitent things 
as might be in her power to say, before he set forth 
on his melancholy journey. 

“No,” said Eliza, “ I won't go ; 
that could be obtained from her. 

The visit was at an end. Sophia felt that it had 
been futile, and she did not overlook the rebuff to 
herself. With this personal affront rankling, and 
in indignation that Eliza should still feel so resent- 
ful after all that had been urged on behalf of Bates, 
she made her way into the street. 

She was feeling that life was a weary thing when 
she chanced, near the end of the village, to look 
back, and saw Alec Trenholme some way behind, 
but coming in the same direction. Having her re- 
port to give, she waited and brought him to her side. 

Sophia told all that had just passed, speaking 
with a restful feeling of confidence in him. She 
had never felt just this confidence in a man 
before ; it sprang up from somewhere, she knew 
not where; probably from the union of her 
sense of failure and his strength. She even told 
him the analogy she had drawn between Eliza’s 
conduct and the mistake of her own life, alluding 
only to what all her little public knew of her deeds ; 
but it seemed to him that she was telling what 
was sacred to her self-knowledge. He glanced at 
her often, and drank in all the pleasure of her 
beauty. He even noticed the simplicity of the 
cotton gown and leather belt, and the hat that was 
trimmed only with dried everlasting flowers, such 
as grew in every field. As she talked his cane 
struck sometimes a sharp passionate blow among 
plumes of golden-rod that grew by their path, and 
snapped many a one. 

The roadside grass was ragged. 


” and this was all 


The wild plum 
shrubs by the fences were bronzed by September. 
In the fields the stubble was yellow and brown. 
The scattered white houses were all agleam in the 
clear, cool sunshine. 


As he listened, Alec Trenholme’s feeling was not 
now wrought upon at all by what he was hearing 
of the girl who had stumbled in and out of his life 
in ghostly fashion. Her masquerade, with all its 
consequences, had brought him within near touch 
of another woman, whose personality at this hour 
overshadowed his mind to the exclusion of every 
other interest. He was capable only of thinking 
that Sophia was treating him as a well-known 
friend. The compunction suppressed within him 
culminated when, at her father’s gate, Miss Rex- 
ford held out her hand for the good-bye grasp of 
his. The idea that he was playing a false part 
became intolerable. Impulsively he showed reluc- 
tance to take the hand. 

“ Miss Rexford, I—I’m afraid you think 

Then he remembered the promise by which he 
was bound to let Robert tell his own story. Con- 
fused, he seemed to know nothing but that he must 
finish his sentence to satisfy the interrogation in 
her eyes. 

“You think I ama gentleman like Robert. I 
am only a 

“What?” she asked, looking upon him good- 
humouredly, as she would have looked upon a 
blundering boy. 

“T am only a—a—cad, you know.” 

His face had an uncomfortable look, hot and 
red. She was puzzled, but the meaning that was 
in his thought did not enter hers. She supposed 
that he felt that his backwoods life had brought out 
that coarseness which is perhaps common to us all. 
In a moment that romantic didacticism which was 
one of the strongest elements in her character had 
struck his strange words into its own music. 

“Oh, Mr. Trenholme !” she cried ; “do not so 
far outdo us all in the grace of confession. We 
are all willing to own ourselves sinners ; but to 
confess to vulgarity, to be willing to admit that in 
us personally there is a vein of something vulgar 
that, to our shame, we sometimes’ strike upon ! 
Ah, people must be far nobler than they are 
before that clause can be added to the General 
Confession ! ” 

He looked at her, and hardly heard her words ; 
but went on his way with eyes dazzled and heart 
tumultuous. 

When at home he turned into the study, where 
his brother was still a prisoner. ‘The autumn breeze 
and sunshine entered even into this domain of 
books and papers. The little garden was so 
brimful of bloom that it overflowed within the 
window-sill. 

When he had loitered long enough to make 
believe that he had not come in for the sake of this 
speech, Alec said, “I’m going to the West—at 
least, when Bates is gone, I'll go ; and, look here, 
I don’t know that I’d say anything to these people 
if I were in your case. Don’t feel any obligation 
to say anything on my account.” 

Principal Trenholme was at his writing-table. 
“ Ah?” said he, prolonging the interrogation with 
benign inflection. “Have you come to doubt the 
righteousness of your own conclusions?” But he 
did not discuss the subject further. 

He was busy, for the students and masters of 
the college were to assemble in a few days ; yet 
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he found time in a minute or two to ask idly, 
“Where have you been?” 

“For one thing, I walked out from the village 
with Miss Rexford.” 

“And ”—with eyes bent upon his writing— 
“what do you think of Miss Rexford?” 

Never was question put with less suspicion ; it 
was interesting to Robert only for the pleasure it 
gave him to pronounce her name, not at all for 
any weight that he attached to the answer. And 
Alec answered him indifferently. 





THROSTLE, fluting weirdly aloft, from thy bower on-the 
spray, 
Sing me a song of the gloaming a lay of the dreamful 
night ; 
Gather in one the joys that have fired thy heart in the 
day, 
Circle the brow of the eve with the crown of thy wild 
delight. 


Tellest thou forth to thy mate the tale of thy bosom’s 
beating ? 
Singest of love that shall change not, though mute 
awhile in the gloom ? 
Shrillest thou fierce to yon rival throat thy passionate 
greeting, 
Like a herald that peals to the struggle of spears in the 
lists of doom? 


Moved like us all art thou, by the waves of an inward 
hire, 
That leaps and falls to the breath of the world that 
around it plays ; 
Reckless, if love’s fulfilment or crowning of hate’s desire 
Be the hush of another's singing, the wreck of another’s 
days. 


For matters it aught to thee, if held in the hand of pas- 
sion, 
Thou knowest no thrilling but joy, and thy life is laden 
with song ; 
Feeling no bonds in thy wayward flight; yet in some 
sweet fashion, 
Toiling along to the goal of the swift, the prize of the 


strong ? 


Waft me a lay, sweet bird, that whispers sorrow to sleep, 
Whose burden is light as the breath that steals from the 
hawthorn bloom ; 
Ring to me forth the wrestling of torrents that gurgle and 
leap ; 
Blend me in one the hopes of the light and the fears of 
the gloom. 


For methinks, O bountiful singer, thou chantest the song 
of all living, 
Sung to the tears of the morning, the blush of the 
vanishing eve, 
Set to all moods of sorrow and- gladness, and 
giving 
Laughter that echoes our 
bosoms that grieve. 


lavishly 


laughter and sobbings for 


Have we not read aright the mystic runes of thy lay— 

That goodness shall stand at the summit of life, and reign at the last? 
That sorrow must travail with gladness, and darkness cradle the day, 

And the heart of man must be tossed to its rest on the waves of the past ! 


To a Thrush. 
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“She has a pretty face,” said he, nearing the 
door. 

“ Yes,” the other answered musingly, “yes; her 
face is one of God Almighty’s wonders in a little 
compass.’ ” 

But Alec had gone out, and did not hear the 
words, nor see the dream of love that they brought 
into the other’s eyes. There was still hope in that 
dream, the sort of hope that springs up again 
unawares from the ground where it has been 
slain. 





Like the moan of a pleading flute, it creeps to the yield 
ing ear ; 
Like the rippling of springing fountains, it sprays o'er 
the drooping brain ; 
It peals like a clarion of bells that the swift wind beareth 
anear ; 
It falleth adown, and leapeth aloft, 
the rain. 





like the dance of 


Tis the. voice of the soul that croons to the joy that its 
love enfoldeth ; 
The welling of tender thoughts that trickle, and gli 
and leap ; 
The shout of a high resolve to the danger its might be- 
holdeth ; 
The carol of jubilant hope o’er the fears it has laid to 


sleep. 
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Thou, when the skies are dark and the north wind hardens 
the lea, 
Warmest thou still thy heart with the glow of the fad 
spring ? 
Flits here, through winter’s frowning, a ray of thy sum- 
mer glee? 
Hearest thou still, in the snows, the wraith of thy caro! 


ling ? 








Or, when thou sittest forlorn, with the snown-blast drearily 
drifting, 
Lookest thou, patient in h ype, to the dawn of thy hal 
cyon days, 
When plenty again shall girdle 
uplifting 
The heart of thy passion shall loosen the bonds of 
frozen lays? 


thy flitting, and rapt 


And now, ’mid the torrent of gladness that leaps from thy 
ruffled throat, 
There mingles a low, sweet wail as of sorrow sighing in 
sleep ; 
As though some dream of the wintry past were breathed 
in the note, 
While thy soul rushes on to its ocean of joy lik 
stream to the deep. 


mA 
te nett 9 ae 


Lookest thou forward, e’en now, from the height of thy 
wild rejoicing, 
To higher summits of bliss that gleam in the future's 
haze ? 
Past and future to thee, but themes for thy varied voicing ; 
While the spell of the present rings in the mood of each 
tuneful phrase. 


a ee Di ebce 
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HAND-LOOM WEAVERS. 


BY EDMUND W. ABRAM. 





“ BILLY” STANDS TO BE SKETCHED. 


HE Ribble Valley smiles broadly—typical of the 
county—in the sunlight ; but I like it best on 
grey days—days of scudding cloud and 

sombre-shadow’d moor, days which are as iron- 
grey hair to golden tresses i’ th’ sun. 

The hills are then leaden-brow’d, a haze mixes 
with the distance ; strange pale gleams escape from 
bondage and light a patch of plain or piece of sullen 
fell. But the clouds are remorseless ; they chase 
the sunlit ghosts which have shivered out of the 
cold sky, come between them and their source ; 
the beams of light are snapped and the frolic ends. 

I like this mood of Nature’s because it is to me 
an allegory. 

Lancashire humour is whimsical and unexpected, 
darting out of the grey ruggedness of native 
character as fitfully as these sun-smiles from out 
cloud. 

A weaver’s face is often sallow, his cheeks 
sunken ; deep lines plough the forehead and play 
round the mouth ; figure thrown forward to combat 
with increasing shortness of sight ; hair touched 
by early rime. 

But those failing eyes of his are the trans- 
parencies through which his soul shines. In these 
gleams of humour, subtle and idiomatic, is to be 
found the analogy to the grey tones of Lancashire 
ee so briefly brightened by truant high- 
lights, 


A Lancashire “weyver’s” eyes rarely lose this 
glimmer, unless they see the portals of a detested 
place looming in a new significance. 

Then he or she passes into the workhouse, being 
old. 


Margaret is not my Weaver, but she “lives 
thereby "—that is to say, some three miles away. 
I come to the cluster of old houses— built of that 
absorbent stone which turns black with much rain. 
The houses have no front gardens, whatever may 
be hid behind. They wear the sober livery of the 
Puritan. Lines of grey mortar cut the stone into 
blocks, bearing testimony that man built those walls 
—otherwise you might have imagined them natural 
product of the earth. 

There are geraniums in the lower windows, some- 
times in the upper ones also. 

Across the street Margaret stands, watching me. 
Her lilac gown is clean and stiff; a black cap, 
with strings, half hides dull grey hair ; black beads 
which trim the cap glisten and quiver, betraying 
that Margaret is interested. A weaving woman’s 
head, with the weight of seventy-eight years upon it, 
may be forgiven a tremble. Her hands are resting 
where her waist should be. 

Here, at this cottage, hand looms used to work not 
many years ago. But the long, low room where 
stood the primitive things is eloquent of an order 
changed. 

Some lumber is lost in it, and three leggy 
geraniums and a courtesying fuchsia wonder at me 
through the window. 

I turn to Margaret. She is too independent 
to advance, too proud to inquire my business, too 
certain I shall speak to think of entering her own 
door. 

* Did not hand looms once work there?” I asked 
of Margaret, and pointed to the place across the 
street. 

“ Ay ! an’ I’m a han’ loom weyver mysel’ !” she 
said. 

“Where are the looms and the weavers now ?” 

“T rekun weyvers be abeawt here, them as isn’t 
deead. As fur th’ looms, they've bin pulled 
deawn.” 

“ And had you looms, Margaret ?” 

“Ay! to be suer! There were two pair o' 
looms in this varra heawse! But time came wen 
ther wern’d no mooar wark, soa we ’ed ’em ta’en 
deawn.” 

“ And what did you do with them?” 

“ Brunt ’em, to be suer, wen shoart 0’ coil. 
else cud aw do wi’ ’em? Pickle em?” 

Here was this old working weaver, a woman 
weaver, making jest of the destruction of those 
looms which meant her livelihood. 


Wad 
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She tossed her head and looked at me bravely, 
with a roguish, defiant gleam in her eyes. 

But there was a tremble on Margaret’s lips which 
she thought I did not see, or, seeing, did not under 
stand. 

One more word of Margaret’s : “ Nobbut wunce 
hev I bin in th’ traain. Thad wur ten ear agoa. 





























THE’ OLD LOOM IN THE CELLAR. 


I went to Whalla’” (five miles by rail), “‘ bud I walked 
back, reckunning nowt o’ th’ raailwa’!” 

If there be village Ruskins as well as Miltons 
and the rest, Margaret is one—feminine, not 
“ mute.” 


When the country road has conquered several 
ridges of moorland, it is allowed to run precipi- 
tantly to the village where my Weaver lives. There 
is no enemy after all, for the knolls, which are as 
outposts to the fells, are fled right and left. The 
Pennine Range has capitulated for the hour, and left 
youa valley. Yet itis a vale some thirty miles long. 

I will show you a little of it, so that you may 
imagine more. 

The traveller of continents, passing a clubman’s 
judgment upon Lancashire’s pretension to scenery, 
would dismiss it with the pronouncement: “The 
county is simply a huge town, with a few frightened 
pastures among the slag-heaps.” 

But the traveller of continents knows nothing of 
his native land. 

I have stood on the fells near my Weaver’s home, 
and gazed upon thirty miles of country, seeing but 








two “tall” chimneys, and one of these the modest 
stack of a country “ bobbin-shop.” 

True, you may find a forest of such chimneys 
by but stepping over one or two lusty moors. But 
if the moor hides, what matter if the mill be but a 
mile or two away ? 

And once having broken through the cordon of 
the towns, once upon these northern 
heights, the grand sweep of valley, the 
surging moors, the stretches of plain 


commerce, and belittle, almost to ex- 
tinction, the mills. 

Only at nights—those clear, serene 
nights when the winds cease their 
panting, the valley listens, and the 
distances loom bold through the dark- 
ness—you may hear, on these moors, 
the hoarse shouts of the towns rising 
into the sea of silence, may note great 
lights flashing reflections upon the 
heavens—earth’s defiance of the night 
—trade signals flouting the skies. 

The grey road we will traverse to- 
gether gleams ahead at places where 
there are no trees, and trees do not 
hide it often. When it has shaken 
itself free of a froward suburb—ofl- 
spring of the great cotton town some 
miles away—it takes unto itself a 
moorland air and is wildly clad. Then 


ancient commons, and at last hides 
its weather-beaten face beneath the 
wealthier trees which prefer life in the 
valley to existence on the hill. 

We pass a quaint Carolean mansion 
of stone, standing in its own little 
holiow, surrounded by trees and with 
its back to the view. 

In our day the valleys are peaceful, 
and so the brand-new villa shines on 
the hill. 

On the left of the road is the school-house. 
While between the school and the Hall, just at a 
sudden lilt in the road, is the view that rivets the 
stranger. 

Twenty miles to the left is the sea. In the 
north-west the Cumberland mountains creep out of 
their mists. If it be evening’s opportune moment, 
the Isle of Man shimmers like a mirage beyond a 
shining as of brass—the sea. 

Turning squarely to the north, the stranger finds 
sustained and lofty lines of fell. The lower slopes 
heave in great swellings out of the plain ; the higher 
ridges cut sharp against the sky in sombre, hori- 
zontal lines, descending suddenly, once having made 
up their minds. 

There are no peaks except in the north-east, 
where Ingleborough and Pennyghent stand like 
sentinels of that great chain to which all these hill- 
ranges converge. 

On our side of the valley bends the broad back 
of Pendle—a magnificent lump of moor. 

Down in the valley, amid the denser trees, the 
Ribble runs. The Ribble is a sly and shy lover. 
You catch no sight of him until suddenly he bursts 


westward, obliterate the harshness of 


it cuts through the sparse grass of 
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out of the western plain and rushes to meet his 
ocean mistress. 

It is a green-clad, pastoral country, void of the 
blazonry of corn. More and more does Lancashire 
devote its fields to pasturage for cattle. It is as if 
the county’s fierce commerce were sucking the life 
out of the land. 


My Weaver lives in a house older than himself, 
and both are old. His hair is silken and silvery, 
and in this he demonstrates to the sombre grey 
walls of his home how beauteous a thing age may 
be. His eyes shine most when tears spring to 
them, as they will at funny moments to men of 
eighty years, but they are ever bright and twinkling, 
for a Lamp is lit within which has guided Billy's 
feet since he “awoke” (as he terms it) at the age 
of twenty-nine, though I ought to have written, 
using Billy’s dialect, that he “ wakkened.” 

When I had asked my Weaver if I might photo- 
graph him, he came into his little garden—full of 
currant and gooseberry trees—which slopes so 
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definition of a photograph), his silver hair fluttering 
in the wind, and his tortoiseshell cat blinking sus- 
picious eyes from a protective perch on the old 
man’s shoulder. But the ordeal was too much for 
the cat—it was but a country cat, all unaware of 
its pictorial possibilities. It leaped down and 
deserted its best friend, as cats will. 

So Billy stood alone, yet strong and steady as 
his faith. Eighty-three this year is he, huving been 
“born in ’10” (octogenarians ignore the “ages 
that have gone before us,” and speak of the 
years in decimals, as if with each century Time's 
Chronicle began anew). My Weaver “never hed 
his liknuss takken afore ” this of him in his garden. 

I ford the brook just where it sweeps round, 
leaving a tiny strip of sand on Billy’s side, and 
together we go to the front of the house. He 
casts a regretful eye at the fruit trees, and, with 
naive courtesy, apologises, “thad th’ corruns an’ 
berries are all o’er an’ dun wi’.” But I hasten to 
assure him that I would rather talk to William the 
Weaver than close my mouth upon the most 





“MY WEAVER.” 


sharply down to the brook that the stranger would 
arrive among the pebbles without making many 
footprints on the soft loam. 

He scrambled among the fruit shrubs until I lost 
sight of him, but, suddenly, a somewhat anxious 
face peered at me from before a box tree. “ Wod 
this do?” he cried. “Yes!” and so he stood 
gazing at me what time I “drew” him (Billy's 


melting William pear out of the neighbour’s near 
orchard. 

And having said this, I broach a delicate subject, 
for I fear Billy has intent to rig himself in his 
Sunda’ clooas.” I dread lest he should say : “I 
mun smush mysel’ up a bit,” and so I explain 
that his ancient felt hat—grey-green in colour and 
conical in form, having successfully passed through 
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the shapeless stage which is the middle-age of the 
hat—is far dearer to me than the out-curving 
“beaver” hanging on a peg in an upstair room. I 
dilate upon the requirements of photographs, and 
point out how much more pleased some silk-hatted 
editor would be if Billy would wear, not alone his 
ancient “ felt,” but also his working rather than any 
theologic robes. He turns with a ’cute smile on 
his face: “ Ay,” he says, not without a certain 
chuckle, “ Aw noa tha’ll want me in my weyving 
clooas.” How much more picturesqueness and 
personality there would be in art if sitters would 
accept my Weaver’s unconscious aphorism ! 

Billy’s home is just as grey and gardenless at the 
front as the rest, whether in his own or in Margaret’s 
hamlet—two small windows begrudged by the walls, 
a narrow door, a little front yard paved with stone 
kidneys, an outhouse for twenty of the whitest of 
geese. A village green, shaped like a flat iron with 
its base up-tilted, noses its way among the houses 
until it comes to two prettier than the rest. At 
these it shrinks appalled, and runs to sand on the 
bridge which spans the brook twenty yards beyond 
Billy’s dwelling. 

Cocks and hens wage guerilla warfare on the 
green, and many geese, beside Billy’s, strut upon it, 
unaware of such a thing as Christmas—being that 
year’s goslings grown large. Were I to write more 
about this village you would probably see it less 
clearly than you do now, for words are a very haze. 

In the cellar of Billy’s house stands the old 
hand loom. It is a cellar, though locally called a 
“weyving shop,” and as you descend the crooked 
stairs the beams bend down and knock your hat 
off. Billy’s hat is safe, because bending his back 
to accommodate the stairway and the loom has per- 
manently reduced the inches Nature gave to him. 

The old man sits at the loom. He has not 
woven for some years, and, finding himself once 
again upon the bench, he gives way to a little 
emotion. It is quite.a silent moment, just those 
trickling tears which men younger than this man 
of eighty know and hide. But beyond three-score- 
and-ten you are privileged, and may count your 
mercies or your poultry as well as dew-dimm’d eyes 
will allow. 

Three dusty rude-mullioned windows look into 
the garden, with a view of the country beyond the 
brook. But they permit little light in the cellar, so 
small are they and shaded by trees. 

The loom is two hundred years old. It is “as 
true a loom as ever weyved a bit o’ cloth, an’ ’as 
dun as much wark.” Could loom ask for higher 
praise than this ? 

I can believe that it has, at any rate, worn out 
many arms and legs ; for no machine ever invented 
could, surely, more fully utilise the limbs meted 
out to man than the hand loom. 

Left hand grasping the “beam,” working it 
alternately toward and away from the weaver ; right 
hand jerking tine “ picker,” which caused the shuttle 
bearing the “ weft ”—“ weft” is the Lancashire term 
for the threads which cross the warp—to fly from 
side to side ; feet “treadling,” so that the “reeds” 
through which the warp passes may rise and fall ; 
eyes intently watching for “brokkun ends”— 
snapped threads —such is the arduous toil of man 
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or woman who would work the hand loom. In the 
modern loom, driven by steam power, all these 
things are done for the operative, save the watching 
and the piecing of the ends ; yet is the work still 
wearying. 

But my Weaver laughs my sympathy to scorn. 
“Td’s nowt wen you're used to id! I’ve bin brow: 
up to it sin I cud toddle a’most, an’ up to two o’ 
thry ’ear agoa I hed weyved continious sin I were 
nine ’ear owd. Mi mother weyved an’ mi feyther— 
in fac’ we all on us weyved, an’ there were fower pair 
o’ looms in this varra heawse a’ in full wark. Calicus 
an’ checks an’ greys were wod we weyved, an’ wun 
or t’other on us walked o’er to Blegburn wi’ eawr 
bundles. Then fooak who ’ed bowt eawr cuts” 
(cloth) “sowd ’em agaain in Manchestur. Thad 
were wen times were good, afore they’d browt in 
steeam power. After thad ’appened eawr trade fell 
off ; for, ye see, we cudn’t weyve fast enuff to supply 
th’ merkets.” 

Now the problem is what to do with the steam 
looms, which can weave far more than the world 
wants. 

The old man strokes the beam of his loom, as if 
the thing lived and needed the caress one gives tu 
one’s dog. He sits awhile, and I stand in the 
shadow. A silence falls between us. Yet it isa 
silence which tells a story better than the poet could. 

For sixty years this man wove in the cellar, hard 
at work when the dawn crept in at the windows, 
hard at work when the sunset flushed the lozenged 
panes, making them glow and glimmer red. For 
the waking half of those years—the greater half— 
Billy’s legs and arms, eyes and body, became part of 
the loom, treading the track to eternity—not alone 
the treadles of the loom, weaving the warp and weft 
of his life with that of the cloth, watching the flight 
of time symbolised by that of the shuttle. So much 
weaving, so much working, to end in the smashing 
for firewood of all Billy’s looms save this ! 

The good, the content of it all? 

Come upstairs ! 

Billy, in his kitchen, in the lean-back chair which 
is two centuries old, like the loom. He sits with 
his Lancashire clogs showing gamely ; keen eyes 
glancing above the spectacles on the end of his 
nose ; the one Imperishable Book upon his knees. 

Above his head dangles a file of paid bills ; a 
Sunday gamp hangs by the wall; a top shelf 
reveals glass ware for affairs of state ; the com- 
panionable hat clings toa knob of the chair ; “ two 
o’ thry hens” (a Lancashire “two or three” em- 
braces any number up to a dozen) cluck for 
Indian corn in the “back place.” It was in this 
room that I asked Billy if life had proved a satisfying 
thing to him, while we sat talking about the problems 
which concern us all, and I listened to the faiths 
which had borne the travail of eighty hard years. 

So bright and assured seem the faiths of those 
whose lives have triumphed the allotted span, that, 
for such glad certainty, who would not forego the 
years that bring the “ inevitable yoke” ? 

The firelight flashed itself about the walls ; the 
darkling twilight stole in through the window and 
the open door, deepening the shadows until they cut 
off half the room and crushed us toward the grate 
with its glow and radiating sympathy. 
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Billy has never married. He lives alone, save 
for the tortoiseshell cat. But for friendly neigh- 
bours, he would have to minister to the whole of 
his few wants. Why Billy never brought home a 
lassie as his wife and for company at his looms I 
cannot tell you. 

If you asked him the reason, he would reply, 
“«*T were th’ Lord’s doin’.” 

I would give much to look through Billy’s copy 
of “ Th’ Owd Book ”—vernacular for the One Im- 
perishable. It is full of Notes and Meditations 
and slices of “Spurjin,” with a sprinkling of the 
views of divines of a bygone day. 

“ Which is your favourite chapter ? ” 
tolerantly. 

“T dorn’d knoa,” he replies. “ Id’ sa’ varra godd.” 

“ But which ?” 


He smiles 





“ Td’s a’ varra good, varra good.” He shakes his 
head and temporises to gain time for his choice. 

* But you like one best ?” 

“Well, appun th’ wun which does ma moast 
good is Third Chaptur o’ John—abeawt Nico- 
demus. Bud id’s a’ varra good, th’ Owd Testamen’ 
as wellas th’ New ; for th’ Owd is th’ forerunner of 
th’ New, an’ th’ New is th’ fulfilment of th’ Owd.” 

“Are you thankful for your life? Has it been 
good to you?” 

“ Rare an’ good. Why shudn’ a mon be thank- 
fu’? Life’s but a school. Th’ glass may be derk 
now, an’, maybe, there be some who cannud see 
through it, but ¢ex we shall see face to face.” 

I rose swiftly, and saying “‘Good-bye” in some 
one else’s voice, crossed the threshold, and stumbled 
over the moor into the blackest of the night. 





THE AUDUBON MEMORIAL. 


T is not long since the memory of Richard 

| Jefferies was justly commemorated by a portrait 
medallion in Salisbury Cathed-al, and this sum- 

mer the centenary of the death on June 26, 1793, 
of Gilbert White of Selborne was celebrated by 
a pilgrimage of the “Selborne Society.” It is 
now proposed to erect some useful local memorial 
of him in the parish he made famous by his 
“History of Selborne.” Anglers are also anxious 
to pay especial honour this year to the memory 
of Izaak Walton, historian of the “gentle craft,” 
who was born at Stafford three hundred years 
ago. 

One of the most commendable of these efforts 
has just been brought to the successful conclusion it 
deserved in the United States, whose citizens, whilst 
fitly celebrating the fourth centenary of Columbian 
discovery, have remembered to pay homage to the 
memory of the naturalist Audubon, whose remains 
have lain for many years (1851) almost unrecorded 
in an obscure vault in a corner of Trinity Church- 
yard in New York City. John James Audubon, the 
greatest ornithologist of America, was the son of a 
French admiral who settled on a plantation in 
Louisiana. He was born in 1780, and after a brief 
experience of commercial pursuits, determined to 
devote himself to his favourite study of natural his- 
tory. He travelled extensively in Europe in 1826, 
and made the acquaintance of Cuvier, Humboldt, 
Sir Walter Scott, and other scientific and literary 
celebrities, who were charmed with his enthusiasm 
and personality. 

Audubon’s great work on “The Birds of North 
America” was published in 87 parts, with 144 
plates on elephant folio, representing the birds of 
natural size and colours. It was issued at £182, 
and at the time Audubon sent his drawings to the 
engraver he had not obtained a single subscriber. 
This was the work described by Cuvier “as the 
most splendid monument which art has ever erected 
in honour of ornithology.” Audubon also published 
“The Quadrupeds of America,” with original 
drawings by himself and his sons Victor and John. 


His life has been written, like that of Agassiz, by 
his widow. ' 

Some New York scientists long felt it a reproach 
that his grave should not be marked by a suitable 
memorial. The New York Academy of Sciences, 
the members of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, and Agassiz Association took the matter 
up vigorously, with the result that over $10,000 
were forthcoming from about five hundred sub- 
scribers. The monument cost less than was 
estimated, so that a balance of &1,000 has been 
permanently invested as the Audubon Memorial 
Fund, the proceeds of which will be devoted to 
the publication of important memoirs on ornitho- 
logical and kindred subjects. ‘The monument is 
both beautiful and appropriate. It consists of a 
Runic cross, fifteen feet high, of Hudson River 
blue-stone, richly carved with appropriate designs. 
The base is almost cubical, and bears a medallion 
head of Audubon ; on the back is the inscription 
recording its erection through the New York 
Academy of Sciences, and on the two sides details 
of the hunter’s and artist’s outfit, with flowers noted 
or described by the naturalist. The shaft and 
arms of the cross are carved in scrollwork, inter 
woven with a series of birds and animals charac- 
teristic of North America. The whole design is 
graceful and happy. The memorial stands on a 
knoll of rising ground facing the point where 
“ Audubon Avenue ” is to be opened out north of 
152nd Street, close to the old estate “Audubon 
Park,” where the great naturalist passed the later 
years of his life. The site was given and laid out by 
the Trustees of Trinity Cemetery, and will be kept 
in order by them. This Memorial has been carried 
out most successfully, and forms a fitting tribute to 
the memory of the great ornithologist. It was 
publicly dedicated in the cemetery forty-two years 
after his death, and addresses were delivered in the 
evening at the hall of the American Museum 
of Natural History, when Prof. D. G. Elliott, 
President of the American Ornithologists’ Union, 
delivered a noble eulogy on Audubon. 





THE 


N this country the art of tapestry-making has 
| never been very successfully practised, though 
tapestry—whilst in use as an article of house- 
hold decoration—always found here a ready sale 
at a lucrative price. In the year 1678 it was esti- 
mated that what was manufactured abroad occu- 
pied over 10,000 persons, and that £100,000 went 
out of England annually in its purchase. 

One of the attempts to establish the manufacture 
at home was made, in or about the year 1619, by 
Sir Francis Crane, the holder of a great many 
State offices, who seems to have been a person 
ready to seize upon any opportunity of making 
money that presented itself. He was a remarkable 
man in many ways. £4,000 of his fortune came 
from Lady Lake, to whom he was betrothed, and 
who paid him that sum “for breach of contract 
when the Earl of Exeter became a suitor to her.” 
James 1 was Sir Francis’s intimate friend and con- 
stant companion. The King took a great personal 
interest in tapestry, and gave Crane “the making 
of three Baronets ”—equivalent to £ 3,o00—to aid 
his project for establishing the manufactory at 
Mortlake. Besides this, both the King and the 


Prince of Wales kept Sir Francis well provided with 


large and costly orders. For some of these payment 
was made— #500 for “a suit” made for the Prince 
in 1623—but for the greater part Crane seems to 
have experienced difficulty in getting money from 
his royal patrons. When Charles ascended the 
throne his tapestry bill amounted to £6,000. He 
did not pay this, but granted a pension of £1,000 
a year to Sir FrancisCrane. Charles had not long 
been king, when he again ran largely into debt 
with the Mortlake factory. Report said that the 
King was much overcharged for the work he 
ordered, and one of the minor exchequer officials 
made so bold as to address his Majesty, in 1630, 
pointing out that he had been “ greatly overcharged 
for a plain suit of Vudcan” and for other tapestry 
made at Mortlake. The worthy official’s story 
was not believed, and his services were promptly 
dispensed with, by which he lost, as he put forward 
in a later petition, “ #50 a year and the reward of 
fifteen years’ service.” In this later petition he 
still harped on Crane’s enormous profits. “ By 4 
copyes of the tapestrey of Vudan and Venus,” 
manufactured for the King, he had cleared £12 2,25 
Perhaps the official should have put it that Gane 
would have made this sum, had he been paid. 
But in all probability he never was ; indeed, it was 
this liberal but non-remunerative patronage which 
led to the decay of the works. 

After Crane’s death, Charles himself undertook 
to “run” the tapestry works under certain con- 
ditions set out in an agreement, still extant, made 
with the then five principal men in the factory, all 
of whom were Dutchmen. The workers on their 
part promise to “ workmanlike make ” yearly for the 
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King’s use “600 ellis of Arras and tapestrie hangings, 
according to the measure of the flemishe ell, with good, 
sound and perfect stuffes well and truelie dyed and 
scoured and exactly made” ; 150 ells were to be of 
the “ best kind” and composed only of the “ richest 
work stuff and material of yarne, thread, cruell silk, 
and gould,” for which £4 6s. 6d. an ell was to be 
allowed ; 200 ells were to be of the “ seconde sorte,” 
and paid for at the rate of #3 55. 6d. the ell, and 
250 of the “third sorte,” for which #2 12s. 6d. the 
el! was to be paid. The tapestry was io be made ac- 
cording to such patterns as the King should direct. 
Charles further showed his interest in the art of 
tapestry and its establishment in this country by 
stipulating that the five skilled Dutchmen should 
yearly “take and train up in the said art of making 
Arras and Tapestrie hangings, apprentices for the 
upholding and continuing of the said art within 
this his Majesty’s Kingdom,” who were to be either 
the children of the then principals at the works, “ or 
the sonnes of some other his Majesty’s subjects, if 
they have noe sonnes fitte to be trained up in the 
said arte.” 


The King also undertook to bestow £2,000 
yearly on the management of the works. But 
besides this sum, he spent very largely in purchasing, 
or having copies made from, the finest paintings 
on tapestry on the Continent, in order that they 
might serve as models for the designer at Mortlake 
Works. Among many payments of this kind may 
be mentioned that sanctioned by a writ of Privy 
Seal of June 30, 1641, of £85 to Nicholas Mortlet, 
who was “ sent into Holland” by the King’s special 
command to “find oute” and obtain “ viit™ peeces 
of cartoones of the storye of Dido and Aeneas.” 
This sum included travelling expenses and “cus- 
tom, inwardes and outwardes.” The King aliowed 
an additional £250 a year to Francis Cloyne, “ de- 
signer of all paterns used in the saide workes ;” 
out of this Cloyne was to pay an “ under-painter.” 


But the heavy expenses connected with the 
Tapestry Works prevented them from prospering ; 
moreover, the royal exchequer was impoverished, 
and the money forsupporting the factory arrived irre- 
gularly. Still, very large sums were actually paid 
out of the exchequer for their support, and a con- 
siderable amount was received by sale of tapestry 
work. Some of the items are curious :—* Of 
Philip Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery for 
1 suite of Tapestry hangings of ‘the storey of 
S' Paule, conteyninge 3064 ells, £804 115. 3d.” 
Of the Earl of Holland for “a suite of hangings, 
£886 17s. 6d.” This latter work consisted of 
“five pieces” and represented Ye storye of the 
Apostells ; it was of the second quality. The 
sums received from these sales were to be devoted 
to the “‘ makinge of other hangings and the buying 
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of patterns for his Majestie’s service and for the 
necessary repairs to the factory at Mortlake.” But 
these sums had little effect in arresting the decay 
of the manufactory. The outbreak of the Civil 
War rendered the market for tapestry more un- 
satisfactory, and in 1643 “His Majesties tapestry 
workmen at Mortlake” petitioned Parliament for 
leave to transport some of their work to Holland 
free of duty. The King then owed them ¥ 3,927, 
and they concluded their petition by praying 
satisfaction of this amount, “as they are in great 
distress, many of them being ready to starve for 
hunger.” Besides this, their own creditors were 
pressing them hard ; three years later they asked 
the intervention of the House to save them from 
arrest “till they could sell their stuffes.” 

In 1651 the trustees for the sale of Crown lands 
surveyed the building “ commonley knowen by the 
name of the Tappestry house” at Mortlake, which 
they described as “ built of bricke and consisting of 
those tenements following in the severall tenures 
of the persons hereafter menconed.” ‘The names 
of upwards of a dozen persons—several of them 
foreigners—then follow as holders of two or more 
rooms on one of the floors of the building. In 
addition to these small rooms, there was “one 
greate workinge roome (wherein are twelve looms) 
82 feet in length and 20 in breadth ;” another room, 
about half the size, contained half-a-dozen looms. 
The Parliament seems to have given over the 
management of the works to the workmen then 
employed at them, to carry on as their own specu- 
lation—Government giving them, the while, what 
practical encouragement they could ; for the Pro- 
tector by no means regarded tapestry as one of the 
“royal vanities.” The Council of State thought 
the poor workmen at Mortlake “very fitt for en- 
couragement,” and before the close of the year 
1651 the factory was ordered to be repaired with 
all speed “that the workmen there maye not be 
hindered in their works.” The Lord-General 
added that he desired the Council to consider 
“how best to give encouragement to the manufac- 
ture of tapestrye at Mortlake.” The works were 
once more set going, but there is no information as 
to their success. We find, however, that Crom- 
well’s Government did give them some practical 
encouragement. In 1658, out of #315 135. 6d. 
for distribution in paying the late King’s debts, 
£145 55. 10d. went to the tapestry workers at 
Mortlake. At this time, too, they were engaged 
upon “ 2 stories” ordered by the Protector. The 
sum for these was not to exceed £150—a meagre 
limit compared with that fixed in the orders which 
the late King and his father had given ; but it had 
this advantage over them—the workmen were 
paid for their work. Warrants for the payment of 
money on account are still extant. 

Possession of the Mortlake tapestry works was 
“resumed” by Charles 1 on the Restoration. 
We have seen that work had been done there during 
the Commonwealth, but the buildings required a 
good deal of repair, and in 1661 the King in 
Council seriously considered what should be under- 
taken. Next year he granted to Sir Sackville 
Crow, Baronet, “the government of the tapestry 
works at Mortlake,” giving him also a warrant “to 


serche owt all paintinges and drafts for hanginges 
belonging to ye late King,” and full power to repair 
the decayed buildings and looms. The King also 
promised £1,000 a year for support of the works. 

From this time the history of the undertaking 
is very obscure. Here are some fragments, from 
which the reader may build it up as best he can. 
Perhaps the promise of the £1,000 a year was 
never realised, perhaps it proved insufficient, or 
perhaps Sir Sackville was an enthusiast over 
tapestry, and thought more of the art than he did 
of profit, and paid liberally out of his own pocket 
to support the works. Here are his own words, 
written some eight years after his grant, when he was 
lying in the Fleet Prison, a debtor to many. The 
then Countess of Rutland had been a liberal patron 
of the Mortlake works, desired to be so still, and 
had sent a good “order” which had not received 
“‘ prompt attention.” Had the factory been under 
Sir Sackville’s personal charge, things would have 
been different. “I should,” says he, “ have sooner 
returned that duty I owe to all your honour’s com- 
mands. But, madam, findeing that busines, without 
his Majestie’s encouradgement, rather a burden 
than benefitt to me, to keepe it upp in that 
perfection I found and made it, I long since 
returned the grant of works and layed itt at his 
Majestie’s feete, without the least advantage by 
itt to myselfe, onely out of a jealousy and care 
that soe excellent an ornament to the nation might 
not suffer under my hands.” Oddly enough, the 
then possessor of the Mortlake factory was the 
Countess’s own niece—Lady Harvey. 

We do not learn how much tapestry Lady 
Rutland required, or at what price she was to be 
supplied with it; but, whatever the price may 
have been, Sir Sackville reckoned it would yield 
Lady Harvey 5s. per stick profit. From Flanders 
the would-be purchaser could, he says, get it for 18s. 
a stick ; but that would be woven with “silke 
sleizée,” not with Naples silk, and would soon 
“grow rough, gather dust, and sullie.” Though “of 
as fine warpe,” yet being “ill-woven,” it would 
“shrink and pucker.” Besides this, the Flanders 
—though it “for a time will look better to the 
eye ”—was, for the most part, worked with designs 
both “ deformed and misshapen,” so that the “ faces 
and nakeds,” painted on it, “with a while’s use, 
will soon lose their luster.” Then he tells of the 
state of the works at Mortlake. “ Besides those 
hangings I wrote your Honour off, I doe not finde 
they have any ready made, seldome makeing any 
but when bespoken ; soe that the loomes being 
engaged, if you should desire any from Mortlake, 
it would be neere a yeare before you could be 
served. And, give me leave to be ingennuous 
with your Honour, that manufacture grows worse 
daylie, except inspected by one that knowes 
work.” 

Lady Rutland then desired that Sir Sackville’s 
practised eye should overlook the work, and on the 
7th of May, 1670, he writes to the effect that her 
wish shall be gratified ; presumably, therefore, he 
saw some means of getting temporary leave of 
absence from the Fleet. “ Butt, Madam,” says he, 
‘understanding these peeces are intended for your 
best dining-room, and supposing they may be 
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there fixed to posterity, I presume you will not 
much valew a small matter iu the price, [and] rather 
resclve that the designe, as well as worke, may be 
suteable to soe noble a roome.” Then he offers a 
word of advice as to subjects, which incidentally 
tells us a good deal that is noteworthy and 
interesting. She has, he hears, “a sute of the 
Apostles and another of the Naked Boys. ‘There 
are but four designes more in England worth the 
making, viz., Mero and Leander, Vulcan and 
Venus, The Horses, and Caesar's Triumphs.” The 
first of these was “a very good patterne made by 
Dr. Cloyne, but groun very common of late.” 
Vulcan and Venus was by “ Rivieres, an excellent 
master, and in my opinion a better designe.” 
The Horses was also by Cloyne, “ the figures noble 
enough, but the rest of the designe. not soe 
excellent.” Casar’s Triumphs was by “the best 
master—Mantegna ; new drawne of from the 
originails, and noe hangings yet made of them, only 
a sute for the King, the first now on the looms.” 
The size required by Lady Rutland would render 
necessary the omission of some part of the pattern 
—the border, etc.—and therefore Sir Sackville 
recommended, in preference to Cesar’s Triumphs, 
one of the other designs. Besides, that “ beinge 
full of figures, faces, and nakeds,” would be 
“deere, and never made for 25s. per stick, hardly 
under gos.” The letter ends with this bit of advice : 
“Which of them soever your Honour may please 
to resolve, I should advise as for myself, not to 
covett much silk in them, onely soe much as may 
serve for the better heightning them and setting 
off the work ; for silk will not hold cullor soe well 
as cruells, and will make the worke the dearer.” 
But Sir Sackville was not long at liberty to 
enjoy the summer breezes and riverside scenery at 
Mortlake. “It pleased my lord keeper ”—he 
writes at the end of June—“ upon a complaint of 
my creditors, to shorten my liberty ;” and so he 
was once more in his “uncouth cell,” and only able 
to see to the carrying out of Lady Rutland’s tapestry 
order through another party. He learnt, however, 
that she “inclyned” to the design of Hero and 
Leander ; he thought Vudcan and Venus might be 
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EW subjects are more interesting than the tracing 
up remnants of ancient nations and so linking 
our life of to-day with the long buried past. 

For something like two thousand years the 

Vandals have borne the reproach, in company 
with their friends the Goths, of being a most 
destructive, ruthless, and iconoclastic lot, and to 
say that the company of this people who came 
over to England under the guidance of Probus, 
had done their best to destroy the mighty mono- 
liths of Stonehenge would be but in keeping with 


the character given them for their passion for 


destruction. 
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had cheaper, viz. for 23s. a stick, but this would 
be made with inferior stuffs ; the other could not 
be executed under 25s. In the end Sir Sackville 
arranged and witnessed an agreement, on 12th July, 
1670, “ for making six pieces of tapestry,” nine feet 
deep, from the Vudcan design, all “to be wrought 
with middle size or addrass silke, but noe sleeve 
silke to be wrought in itt.” This was to be supplied 
at 25s. the “ell Flemish,” before the end of the 
following April. The incidents to be represented 
were : 
** Mars, Vulcan and Apollo. 
Vulcan and the Gods. 
+ Neptune and Vulcan. 
Vulcan drawing the net. 
Vulcan forging. 
Vulcan and Cupid.” 


What became of Lady Harvey and her venture 
we do not know. Soon after the date of these 
dealings with Lady Rutland, the management and 
possession of the establishment were handed over to 
the Earl of Craven and some other persons, on pay- 
ment to the Crown of a nominal rent of 5s. An 
endorsement on the warrant for this grant states 
that “ His Majesty’s title being weak, and the grant 
made for the setting up a manufacturie, the Lord 
Treasurer is not dissatisfied with it.” In what the 
weakness of the King’s title lay, we are not told. 
Probably, even had there been no flaw in it, the 
Lord ‘Treasurer would have considered the Crown 
well out of a bad business in getting rid of these 
unfortunate and dilapidated works. ‘The exact fate 
of Lord Craven’s venture does not appear, but—in 
a very few months after it—one Henry Brouncker 
received all “the designes loames and moveable 
utensils” as the King’s free gift. This is the last 
we find in contemporary records about the Mort 
lake tapestry works. Why they were not finally 
remunerative to their owners is not clear, since al! 
through the reign of Charles 11 tapestry was in great 
demand in this country, £100,000 being, as we 
said previously, spent annually upon it by the Eng- 
lish people. 
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Yet were they but a barbarous and a destructive 
race, or is another character sometimes given them 
a true one? That in peace they were a well 
organised pastoral people, loving their homes and 
tilling their fields with care and success, but strong 
in their unity and natural bravery when aroused to 
war. Such a character, if established, would prove 
the wrong of the opprobrium ever linked with the 
name of Vandal. But how in these late years of 
the nineteenth century is their character to be re- 
established? They are an extinct people, says 
nearly all the world ; but this is not so. ‘They are 
still a people, and they still cling to their own 





















peculiar dress and to their own tongue, and even 
have a slight literature of their own. 

Not far from their original home on the banks of 
the Vistula are they to be found even to-day, but 
one small group of them, who still retain a strange 
dress, but who are fast losing their original speech, 
may be studied nearer our own shores. We had 
heard an interesting account of the peculiar dress 
of this district, and also of the quiet pastoral 
habits of the inhabitants, of their excellent agri- 
culture that we were told would put to shame even 
some of the best Scotch and Belgian farmers ; and, 
anxious to verify this, we found ourselves travelling 
along the flat, plain country of North Germany 
upon a day in early spring when the young birches 
were flushed with a soft, tender green that con- 
trasted pleasantly against the dark and drooping 
firs. 

At the station of Altenburg we descended. 
Everything was on the magnificent scale of a 
modern station in a great German city. Surely 
here, we thought, is no quaint old town and people 
wearing costumes of the most wondrous description : 
and with a feeling of regret that we had come so 
far, we went out from the station and up a very new 
road, with still newer villas being put up on either 
side. At the end of this road we saw a very 
handsome large building, standing on a rising green 
slope, and shut in by handsome gateways and 
railings. This, we were told, was the museum ; but 
we cared not for this; we had come out to see 
living antiquities, and not museumed and ticketed 
examples of a past age; so, sadder and sadder, 
we passed again onward, muttering, “ Nothing very 
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old here.” But on our right hand the houses began 
to assume a little older appearance, and after cross- 
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ing a bridge, on the left appeared a charming 
picture. A wide, quiet moat, with swans floating 
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upon it between the drooping willows that lined its 
berders. The birds were singing in the fine old 
trees that studded a pastoral park, and sloping up 
on a grassy mound rose the high-roofed, towered 
castle. 

Leaving this, and still keeping onward to the 
town, we passed up through one or two modernised 
streets with but little of interest about them, until 
we came suddenly into the principal place of the 
town. 

A peculiar square that was not a square, but a 
lengthened triangle with a flattened head, sur 
rounded with quaint old high-roofed houses on each 
hand. ‘The extreme end was blocked by a high 
roofed chapel with a thin spire ; and on the left 
hand was the quaint little Rathhaus, domed at the 
summit with a small cupola, and running beneath 


the dome an open balcony. We ascended the 
tower, and visited some of the rooms that are 
used as municipal offices. ‘The view from the 


tower is not worth the ascent, and compared with 
the Rathhauses of Lubeck and other towns this is 
hardly noteworthy, with the exception of some 
curious and good carving over the arched doorway 
and round the tower; so we left the centre of the 
town and retraced our steps to the base of the tn 
angular place, where, drawn up in a stiff line in 
front of the Hotel de Saxe, was a small squad of 
soldiers. 

These were standing there to drink the health 
of the King of Saxony, whose birthday it was, at 
the expense of the officers who were dining within. 
We entered the hotel and sat down in the company 
of a few travellers and townsmen, and dined, with 
the shouts and cheers of the officers ringing out 
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from an adjoining room, or a roaring chorus ac- 
companied by a vigorous pianoforte-playing. 

There was a comfortable little seat at the window 
of the hotel looking out upon the triangle, and we 
found that we were a day too late, as the day before 
the place was filled with country people in the very 
costumes we had heard of ; but now not one was 
to be seen, and we doubted if we were to see one ; 
but when our doubts were fast becoming a cer- 
tainty to our minds, a figure crossed the square, a 
strange, curious-looking figure—in the distance as 
of a tall young girl, but when the figure approached 
we found it was that of a very old woman. 

The sight of this figure made us sally out in 
search of other such figures, and as we crossed the 
place an old lady came out of one of the shops, 
dressed in exactly the same costume, but of richer 
material, and all in black. 

The old dame, who appeared to be about seventy 
years of age, wore a black silk handkerchief, 
decorated with steel beads, tightly over the head ; 
from her shoulders projected to about a foot behind 
her a curious flat board, over which floated a black 
silk handkerchief that hung in a great square 
half-way down the body ; her dress of damask black 
silk came down nearly to her heels ; behind, it was 
quilted and fitted closely to her figure, in front it 
was covered with a black silk apron. Below the 
dress she wore white stockings and slippered shoes. 
But perhaps the strangest part of the dress was a 
something which seemed to cover the whole front 
of the body, and propped up the chin in the most 
uncomfortable fashion, and from which hung great 
broad streamers of black damask ribbon. 

The whole figure was a strange success at en- 
tirely disguising the human form, except at the back 
below the waist, and the legs ; the contour of this 
part of the body was fully seen. 

We were anxious to see more of this costume. 
This old lady was evidently well-to-do, but the one 
we had seen cross the square was of the poorest 
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was locked, and we were unable to obtain admission. 
Just below this was a curious gate leading into a 
block of buildings now used as stables, but which 
may have served as anarsenal. The great gateway 
was apparently of our Jacobean period of pseudo- 
classic architecture, but elaborately carved with 
cannons, crowns, eagles, drums, and cannon-balls. 
But as the gateway seemed the only part that was 
interesting we hurried on to the castle. 

As we neared the slope leading towards it we 
saw seated upon a low wall selling apples another 
old dame wearing the curious costume, but in 
sober brown and with plaid stockings and jack- 
boots. 

We stood and chatted with the old dame, think- 
ing perchance she might speak another tongue than 
German ; but she spoke only in that language, and 
so we left her and continued our steps to the 
castle. 

A very picturesque road leads up to its gate, and 
just within is the guardhouse, where the soldiers 
were on duty. 

In answer to our inquiry if we could view the 
castle, we were told that the duke was at home, but 
if we rang the bell the castellan would come. 
The bell was a ponderous one, and, in doubt 
whether we should not be hailed for raising an 
alarm, we ventured at last very timidly to sound it. 

Its sonorous tone brought out the castelian, who, 
instead of seizing us for our intrusion and putting 
us in the guardhouse, asked us to wait a few 
moments and he would show us all he could. 
Great masses of snow were lying on the roofs of 
the outbuildings and everywhere in the shade, and 
this, with the turrets and towers of the castle, 
formed an effective scene. 

We had not long to wait ere the castellan re- 
turned and conducted us within the castle, repeating 
that he could not show us all the rooms, as some 
were then occupied by members of various imperial 
families who were going to the wedding at Darm- 

stadt. 
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class, But there was the castle that promised 
an interesting visit, from our peep at it from the 
moat, so we left the place to go down through the 
town towards it. 

We passed one of the churches of the town that 
had a colossal statue at its west end, but the church 


How intimately this castle is con- 
nected with the history of the reigning 
families of England and Russia, and 
so with many other of the crowned 
heads of Europe, our guide was eager 
to explain to us. He led us through 
many rooms of the usual palace type, 
with polished floors and gilded walls, 
took us into the church, which was 
uninteresting, pointed out to us the 
comfortable seat for the duke in a 
species of antechamber when it was 
cold, and showed us the monuments 
of vatious members of the family. In 
the great salon were the portraits of 
the family, and on a window in this 
hall it appears to be the custom for 
the Czars and their relations to scratch 
something upon the glass. The 
brother of the present Emperor had just added his 
item to this curious visitors’ book. 

The castellan did not fail to point out to us the 
window from which the robber-knights Kunz and 
William stole the Saxon princes in 1455, and a 
picture of this event is one of the most interesting 
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bits in the castle. The Cour Salon is a noble 
and impressive room, but the most interesting bit 
of the old chateau is the armoury on the ground 
floor. Here are some interesting relics of bygone 
ages—breech-loaders of the sixteenth century, 
lances and tilting spears and arms of all dates, down 
to some mitrailleuses captured in the war of 1870. 

After leaving the castle we passed through its 
pleasant rural gardens and its park, where were some 
grand old elms that must almost have seen the 
abduction of Ernest and Albert from the castle. 

The park stretched down to the new museum, 
which we felt in no mood to visit, so we passed the 
station to visit some of the little villages lying 
beyond. Quickly we reached a hamlet where 
nearly all were dressed in the costume, and pro- 
ceeding still onwards we came to a charming 
little village. ‘These were the villages of Rasephas 
and Kauerndorf, and the red and crossed timber 
cottages lay picturesquely amidst the flowering 
apple-trees ; a small stream ran beside the road, 
and the cows were browsing in the meadows. 

A tiny little church was raised upon a slight 
mound, but here again the door was locked. We 
looked in, however, at the window, and saw that 
it was but a plain little building, the interior of the 
usual white German Protestant type. 

Just below the church was a fine farmhouse, 
and we ventured to stroll up to the great gate. 
The buildings ran round a square farmyard all in 
excellent order; a sunk basin-like space in the 
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centre, to which the yard sloped, receiving all the 
manure, and thus saving the dirty, sodden appear- 
ance of our English yards. 

Whilst we were looking in, the farmer and his 
wife came out to chat to us, both hearty people, 
the wife especially buxom, a square red hand- 
kerchief doing duty for the back veil. 

They had friends in America, and had taken 
us for Americans. We chatted with the farmer 
and his children, who all came out to see us, for a 
little while and then strolled further on, when 
another old gentleman and his wife overtook us, 
and again we had a chat upon the village. 

This couple seemed to be going out to spend 
the evening, as the old lady was well-dressed, and 
wore white stockings and bright, gaily-worked 
slippers, her dress being of good brown stuff with 
vari-coloured borders worked round it. 

Her husband told us that the old Vandal 
tongue had died out (we afterwards traced it up 
in a more remote corner), and that the costume was 
also dying, for the young ones did not like to wear it. 

In other villages the costume was much the 
same, but for weddings and festivities more gay, 
and with an elaborate crownlike head-dress. 

We left these Vandals in their quiet, cleanly, ° 
well-ordered, old-world villages, and again turned 
towards the railway-station, now well satisfied with 
our run to Altenburg and our glimpse of these 
fading but yet living relics of a bygone age and 
race. 
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ABRAHAM’S TRIAL. 


AN EASTERN LEGEND. 


“ HEN our father, Ibrahim Ibn Tara (Abra- 
ham son of Terah), was young,” said my 
Arab guide, “all men worshipped idols, 
and the Sheikh (Chief), Terah himself, Abraham’s 
father, was a maker of heathen images, which he 
sold to King Nimrod and his people, gaining much 
wealth thereby. 

“ Now this troubled Abraham, for 4e worshipped 
the true God, and loved not to see his father bow 
down to the senseless images that his own slaves 
nad made. So one morning he went down into 
the workshop, and with a heavy club broke in 
pieces all the idols (before which some foolish 
woman had just set a dish of grain as an offering), 
except the largest, in whose hands he placed the 
weapon. 

“ Just then his father came in, and seeing what 
was done, smote his breast, and cried aloud, ‘ Evil 
is the day that beholds this wicked deed. Where 
is the wretch who hath done this thing ?’ 

“*My father,’ answered Abraham, ‘when this 
dish of grain was set before them, the younger 
gods, being hungry, helped themselves before their 
father, who was angry at their rudeness, and 
punished them as thou seest.’ 

“*Wretch !’ cried Terah, fiercely, ‘wilt thou 
lie to thine own father? Know I not that they 
can neither see, speak, nor move ?’ 


“* And yet,’ said Abraham, ‘thou worshippest 
these senseless blocks. Doest thou well, O my 
father ?’ 

“But the Sheikh Terah was too angry to hear 
reason, and he went straightway to Nimrod, the 
heathen king, who called Abraham before him, and 
bade him worship the sacred fire, or be put to 
death. 

“*Great king,’ said Abraham, ‘were it not 
better to worship the water, which hath power 
to quench the fire?’ ‘Worship the water, then,’ 
said Nimrod. ‘Not so, O king,’ replied Abraham, 
‘for the clouds are stronger than the water, and 
carry it up on high.’ ‘Well, then, worship the 
clouds,’ cried the king. ‘But surely,’ said Abra- 
ham, ‘it were more just to worship the wind, which 
is mightier than the clouds, for it scattereth them 
abroad over the whole sky.’ ‘Will this babbler 
never have done?’ roared the king, in fury ; ‘ wor 
ship the wind, then, fellow, and make an end 
of thy foolery.’ ‘Nay,’ said Abraham, ‘none 
of these things will I worship, nor any other, save 
the one true God alone.’ 

“Then was King Nimrod exceeding wroth, and 
bade his men cast the holy Abraham into a 
burning fiery furnace ; but Allah delivered him 
from the fire, and made him a blessing unto many 
nations.” DAVID KER. 








A BREATH OF THE 


SEA. 


BY ADA CAMBRIDGE. 


IZZIE DAWSON'’S friends sat in the drawing- 

4 room over the bank offices, and talked about 

Emma. For Emma had excused herself from 
coming in. . 

“Shie’s got one of her bad headaches,” said 
Lizzie, “and doesn’t feel up to seeing people.” 

“Tt was the same on your last day,” remarked 
Mrs. Dean, who suspected “airs” on Emma’s part. 
“She seems to be always having headaches.” 

“How different from what she used to be!” 
ejaculated a good-natured girl—it was Eve Ransome, 
in deep mourning for her aunt, whose death had 
promoted her to be her father’s housekeeper and a 
grown-up young lady. “I don’t believe she ever 
had a thing the matter with her before she was 
married.” 

“Different!” echoed the hostess, nearly 
smashing a cup with the teapot as she banged it 
down. “You wouldn’t know her for the same ! 
and all through that—that—that deas¢! I can’t 
help it—it’s impossible to call him a man.” 

The ladies drew their chairs closer. 

“ Now, tell us, Lizzie—you can trust us —it won’t 
go any further—did he really throw her downstairs, 
and give her concussion of the brain? Everybody 
says so, you know.” 

It was the chief scandalmonger of the town who 
asked this question, with all her soul in her pretty, 
eager face. 

“No, I don’t think he went quite so far as that,” 
Miss Dawson admitted, with evident reluctance. 
** At any rate, Emma says he didn’t. She was very 
angry when somebody asked her. But then she’s 
so soft! Sometimes I get really out of patience 
with her—standing up for him, when everybody 
knows he was too bad to live with. Why, he’d 
have killed her if we hadn’t taken her away from 
him. She has been home six months, living in 
peace and comfort, and even now she hasn’t got 
over it. She’s nothing but a bag of bones, and her 
spirit broken—crushed ”—Lizzie stopped pouring 
out the tea to blow her nose savagely—‘“ so that 
you wouldn’t know her for what she used to be 
before she fell into his hands. Brute /” 

“ But,” urged the young matron, who was always 
anxious to get to the bottom of these things, “ if he 
did not throw her downstairs and injure her brain, 
how comes she by these constant headaches ? She 
never used to have headaches.” 

* Anybody’s head would ache if they were always 
crying like she is,” replied Lizzie, as gloomy as she 
was ungrammatical. “ ‘Though what she has to 
fret for now 1” 

But he did throw the soup-plate at her, with all 
the hot soup in it?” 

“Qh, it didn’t hit her—it didn’t actually touch 








her. He knocked it over in one of his rages with 
her—all over a nice clean tablecloth just fresh from 
the wash.” 

“What a wretch !” 

“ But he was quite capable of throwing it at her. 
I myself saw him throwa thing at heronce. It hit 
her in the face.” 

“No! did you really? What was it?” 

“Tt was a banknote—a five-pound note. He 
bought her a dress once—a hideous thing—and 
gave it to her in such a way that she wouldn't 
accept it as a gift. She wanted to pay him for it, 
and gave him the note ; and he took it and flung 
it in her face, using the most dreadful language. 
She put up her hand to ward off the blow, and the 
note went flying into the fire, and was burnt up in 
an instant, before oureyes. As it happened, those 
were the good times, when we were all well off— 
when five-pound notes were more plentiful than 
they are now.” 

Lizzie sighed. The other ladies sighed. For 
the moment they became indifferent to Emma 
Knox and her affairs. 
December, and the depression was still deepening 
and deepening, instead of getting lighter; and 
everybody felt it. The great financial scandals 
were still in their most scandalous stage, and these 
little country people had lost their little savings, 
or their friends and relatives had lost theirs, through 
a mistaken confidence in balance-sheets ; therefore 
they found a private and local scandal less supremely 
interesting than it used to be. They fell to talking 
of their afflicted colony, their disreputable govern- 
ment, their personally altered circumstances, the 
sad, sad blight that was overall. When they wanted 
to cheer themselves, they returned to a discussion 
of the iniquities of Emma’s husband. 

Meanwhile Emma lay on-the narrow bed that 
had been hers in the happy years when she had no 
husband, glad to be out of the way of their talk 
glad even to be out of the way of Lizzie’s talk, for 
once, dear and devoted as Lizzie was. It seemed 
to Mrs. Knox that nobody remembered she was 
Mrs. Knox; they seemed to imagine that she 
could come back just as she went away, and take 
her old place as if nothing had happened. It was 
a great mistake. When you have been married 
even if married miserably—you have been spoilt 
for any other life. You can’t be a girl again, occu 
pied with the trivial affairs of girlhood, if you would. 
You can’t stand having your father lord it over you, 
as if you were still nothing but his child. It is 
maddening to hear people—when it is no concern 
of theirs—discussing your husband, who, after all, 
ts your husband, before your face, and making him 
out to be the lowest cad on the face of the earth. 


It was the beginning of 
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In fact, the whole position is intolerable—par- 
ticularly if you are not well. Emma was not well. 
She had no strength, and her nerves had gone to 
pieces. Her father and sister were beginning to 
get cross about it, and to talk of sending for the 
doctor. The doctor—pooh! She knew what 
would do her good better than any doctor could 
tell her—as she confided to Tommy, when he came, 
on his return from school, to ask if her headache 
was better. 

Tommy was merely a rough, ugly, dirty, untidy 
schoolboy, but he was fond of his sister Emma, 
and worried to see her so out of health and spirits. 

“* What is it you think would do you good ?” he 
asked her, as he sat by her bedside, his hat and 
books scattered over the floor, “If it’s anything 
from the shop, I'll run and get it.” 

“Tt is nothing from the shop,” said Emma, 
drawing herself up into a sitting posture, with un- 
usual animation. “It is nothing that can be got 
here, Tommy. It’s something better than doctor's 
stuff—something that I have been longing for for 
weeks and months past.” 

“TI know—a letter from David,” said the boy, 
brightly. 

Emma’s pale young face flushed crimson, and 
one could see the signs of a haughty spirit behind 
it. She pretended to be both surprised and angry 
at this audacious suggestion. For David was the 


wicked husband from whose clutches she had been 

rescued by an indignant family. 
“David!” she ejaculated. 

thinking of? 


“What are you 
Why should I want a letter from 
David? I have not written to him—lI don’t even 
know where he is. He—he is nothing to me. 
Pray don’t run away with the idea that I am fretting 
about Aim.” 

“Oh,” faltered Tommy, with an abashed and 
disappointed air, “I didn’t know. I thought, per- 
haps * 

“Don’t think, dear boy. The less we all think 
on that subject the better—and the less we talk 
too. I can’t”—with a sudden change of front — 
“oh, I can’t dear to hear them all discussing him, 
and abusing him behind his back, when he can’t 
defend himself. I do think it’s so mean !” 

“So do I,” said the boy, promptly. “But Z 
don’t do it. I never did think he was as bad as 
they made out. You know you've got a bit of a 
temper yourself, Emmie. Perhaps you riled him 
sometimes—without knowing it, you know.” 

“Perhaps I did,” said Mrs. Knox. “I often 
wonder—however, it’s no use thinking about that 
now. ‘The thing is done, and it can’t be helped.” 
She sighed ; then, with an effort, roused herself. 
“T’'ll tell you what I want, Tommy—a dreath of the 
sea! You know how I love the sea, and what good 
it always does me. I feel, if I could have just one 
day on it, away from all these people—say a run 
down to Sorrento in the Aygeta—I should be set 
up for the summer. I should begin to get strong 
at once. I do want to get away for a little, 
Tommy—lI do want to get strong.” Her voice 
quivered. 

“Then why don’t you go?” he asked her. 

“Tf only for a couple of days !” she ejaculated, 
longingly. “Even one day—one sight of the sea 
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—one breath of it—would make a new creature of 
me. I know it would. Of course it is expensive, 
and I haven’t much money, and I won’ ask father 
now—now that I am married ; but just a couple of 
days would not cost much, would it? I could go 
second-class for that matter.” 

“You wouldn’t go alone, would you ?” 

“Well, I don’t want to. It’s lonely enough at 
the best of times—I don’t want to make it worse. 
But I wouldn’t like to drag Lizzie away—I’d rather 
not do that. I was thinking—you haven't got 
examinations next week, have you ?” 

“ Not till the week after,” the boy replied, breath- 
less with delighted anticipation. “Oh, I say, you 
don’t mean you’d take me?” 

“You could look after me very well,” said Mrs. 
Knox, who, unfortunately for one in her position, 
had no vocation for independence. “I want some- 
body, and yet I don’t want to be bothered. Sup- 
pose you and I go together—shall we? It wouldn't 
put you off your examinations ?” 

“Not in the least little bit,” he assured her, 
fervently. “If you stew up to the last moment 
your head only gets muddled. It’s far better to 
try and forget everything for a few days—freshens 
the brain, you know—put’s you regularly into 
form.” 

“T believe it is the best plan,” she said, when 
she had thought it over. “Then we'll do it, 
Tommy ?” 

“ Good egg !” he cried in rapture. 

Lizzie, when she came to hear of the projected 
enterprise, was dissatisfied with it, 

“T should have thought,” she remarked, “ that 
the sea, and Sorrento particularly, would have been 
the /as¢ place you’d wish to go to.” And she said 
so because it was near the sea that Emma had 
lived her disastrous married life, and at Sorrento 
that she had spent the honeymoon which began it. 
Emma assured her that, on the contrary, the sea 
was the first and only thing she longed for ; and 
it seemed like pure perversity to Lizzie’s mind. 
Lizzie then declared that she must go too, to take 
charge of her sister, vyho was not strong enough to 
travel alone. She ridiculed the idea of ‘Tommy as 
a protector, to his great wrath. “That child !” she 
called him. 

“ He is fourteen, and he is devoted to me,” pro- 
tested Emma. “ He is all the protector I want, 
and I have promised him, Lizzie. And of course 
father cannot do without you. It is only for a 
couple of days.” 

“ A couple of days is not long enough to do you 
any good. And then suppose—just sufpose you 
were to come across that man?” 

“Well? What if I did?” blushing furiously. 
“ He wouldn’t kill me.” 

“You don’t know what he wouldn’t do. I 
wouldn’t have you run such a risk for the world, 
without me with you.” 

“There’s no fear of that,” said Emma, with set 
lips. “Not the slightest fear. I should think he’d 
be like the snakes, and get as far out of one’s way 
as possible.” 

“A very good name for him,” said Lizzie ; “a 
snake. He’s just like a snake—that snake in the 
fable that was warmed in somebody’s bosom, and 
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then turned to bite. Little we thought what we 
were doing when we let him into this house !” 

Emma’s flush deepened, and the hard line of her 
mouth grew harder. 

“You may be sure,” she said bitterly, “that he 
regrets the day he entered it quite as much as we 
do. I’ve no doubt he hates the very thought of 
me—loathes it—wouldn’t touch me with a pair of 
tongs if he could help it.” 

She had her way about going to Melbourne, with 
Tommy for an escort. On Monday night he 
scrubbed himself all over in a hot bath, and on 
‘Tuesday morning went to have his hair cut and to 
buy himself a new necktie ; for it was not until 
Tuesday that Mr. Dawson gave his married 
daughter leave to please herself. ‘Then, on Tuesday 
afternoon, brother and sister set off by the slow 
train, Tommy gravely elated over his responsibilities, 
and Emma in better spirits than he had seen her 
at any time since her separation from her husband. 
They did not travel second class, which in 
Australia is thought a terribly low thing to do, 
even by the little shopkeepers ; Mr. Dawson had 
forbidden it. ‘ For we haven’t come to that yet,” 
he said, “poor as we are in these times.” And 
Lizzie would not hear of eight hours of hard. seat 
for a weakened back. They wanted Emma to wait 
until next morning for the express, but she could 
not wait. ‘That was the one thing about which she 
was irresistibly obstinate. 

“Father might change his mind, or the weather 
might change ; let us go while we can,” she urged 
Tommy confidentially, and the boy sincerely 
assured her that he was “on.” 

They left, therefore, at 3.30, and reached 
Melbourne before 11. It was a delightful journey 
to both: weather warm without sultriness or dust, 
and the country, that looks so lonesome to un- 
Australian eyes, beautiful to theirs, after the heavy 
rains of the cool spring. ‘The grass was seeding, 
of course, and therefore taking its tawny summer 
tints, but never had they seen it so thick and fresh 
in the last month of the year. ‘The corn was being 
cut in the cultivated fields, scattered like isles in 
the sea of bush. The plenteous harvest was 
almost the single sign of prosperity left to the 
country in its day of unexampled adversity, and it 
was easy for the most superficial eye to read it. 
Emma’s eyes, having looked on a landscape of 
wild hills only since she fled home from her cruel 
husband, feasted upon the scene, so full of associa- 
tions of other times and journeyings. 

“My word!” was the bush boy’s frequent 
comment, “do /ek at that grass! Won't there 
be some bush fires presently ! ” 

Yes, she supposed there would. She talked 
to Tommy from time to time, but for the most 
part she sat silent, thinking her own thoughts. It 
was in December, she remembered, that she had 
gone on her honeymoon over this same line, by 
this same slow train. Then the grass had been 
burnt up by weeks of blazing weather. What a 
roasting day it was ! and how strange and home- 
sick she had felt, how heartbroken over the parting 
with Lizzie, how terrified at the prospect before 
her! She smiled as she recalled her girlish 
foolishness, and Tommy thought it made her look 


like her old self again. Now she could not dis- 
guise from herself that she was homesick in quite 
a different way. It was homesickness that was 
drawing her from her father’s house back to 
Sorrento and the sea. She was beginning to feel, 
though she did not understand the fact—which 
really is a fact, though it is the fashion to deny it 
—that it is not only better to have loved and lost 
than never to have loved at all, but better to have 
even a bad husband than to have none ; meaning, 
of course, a bad husband like David, who was still 
a man—not a brute-beast in human shape, like 
Neill or Deeming. 

I don’t think I have mentioned that Emma 
Knox was pretty—very pretty—and only twenty- 
five last birthday. In her dark serge skirt and 
jacket and striped cotton blouse, with the neatest 
sailor hat on her curly fringe and protuberant 
Clytie knot, and a trim little veil to keep all in 
order, she was a charming figure—that kind of 
figure which you see, as soon as you look at it, 
was never meant to go about the world without a 
man to take care of it. Emma had never known 
what it was to want a man—certainly not at a 
railway station in the night—and so felt a little 
timorous, a little of the castaway, on stepping upon 
the platform at Spencer Street. But Tommy rose 
to the occasion, shaking himself from the fetters of 
untimely sleep. He shouldered the bag they shared 
between them, thrust his arm gallantly between his 
sister and the crowd, and escorted her to the train 
and to the Victoria Coffee Palace with the airs of 
a father in charge of a toddling babe. He had 
not seen the lights of Melbourne since he was a 
petticoated child himself, but nothing daunted 
him. 

They had little bedrooms side by side, in one 
of which they shared a frugal supper of Lizzie’s 
sandwiches and wine and water from a travelling 
flask and the toilet bottle. In the old days David 
used to put up at Menzies, and she remembered 
how he once brought her the most delicious trayful 
after she had gone to bed, with his own hands. 

*“* How odd it feels,” she mused aloud, “ to be in 
a place like this without him !” 

*‘T should think it does,” said Tommy, knowing 
whom she meant by him. “I should think you'd 
miss him awfully sometimes.” 

She was not angry. She sighed and looked 
tired. “Well, you are a good substitute, dear,” 
she rejoined, gathering the crumbs of their repast 
into a screw of paper. “ But now we must get to 
sleep as fast as we can, so as to be fresh for our 
trip in the morning.” 

She saw him to bed and tucked him up, and he 
was asleep in five minutes. But she could not get 
away from her thoughts of David—David at his 
good times—for hours. It was four o’clock before 
she ceased to hear the post-office chimes. At 
seven she awoke, and the first sound she was con- 
scious of was the pattering of rain. 

“Oh-h-h !” 

Tommy heard her groan, and came running in. 
“It won’t be much—it can’t be—so lovely as it was 
yesterday !” he cried. 

“ Even if it is, we must go, Tommy.” 

“ Of course we must !” 
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They dressed themselves, and found their way 
through a public drawing-room to a balcony over- 
looking the street. 

“Hurrah!” cried the boy. “It’s left off! I 
told you so !” 

It had ; but the sky had a dull and stormy look, 
and a fierce muggy wind was blowing. 

“North,” remarked Emma, gloomily, with her 
hands over her hair and her eyes screwed up. 
“Just my luck !” 

“ Well, a north wind will be much better on the 
sea than on the land.” 

“If Lizzie were here she’d make me wait till 
to-morrow.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t wait, if I were you.” 

“T can’t! 1 must go! I feel as if something 
was drawing me that I can’t resist. But I know 
all my pleasure is going to be spoilt. It’s my fate 

always.” 

Tommy continued to combat this point of view, 
and they went to breakfast. Before breakfast they 
bought an “Argus” from the little girl on the 
doorstep, to assure themselves that nothing had 
happened to prevent the A/ygeia from keeping her 
engagements. No; that was all right. She was 
to start at 10.30, as usual. 

They were ready to set off by a little after nine, 
and then it was raiming again. “A few heat drops,” 
said Tommy ; adding, when they soon ceased to 
fall, the inevitable and triumphant “I told you 
so!” When they sat down on a bench at the 
railway station, tickets in hand, to wait for a Port 
Melbourne train, a little sheltered from the howling 
blast, they persuaded themselves that it was really 
going to be a fine day, and Emma’s spirits rose. She 
began to think of the Back Beach, and the ocean 
rollers, and the sweet little bowery paths cut in the 
scrubby cliffs, where she and David used to wander, 
yawning for weariness of them and of each other (a 
disagreeable detail that she chose to forget), in the 
first long week of their married life. How she 
longed to see them again! And it was going to 
be fine, after all. 

The wind blew them on to the pier and up the 
gangway of the boat, Tommy holding on to his hat 
and his big bag of bananas, and Emma trying to 
keep her hair and her skirts together ; and then 
they reached a haven of peace in two of the 
Hygeta’s cosy little chairs, on her spacious, covered 
deck. There the wind, if only it had been not 
quite so boisterous, was beautiful. Wind and sea 
go naturally together. The bay was lumpy and 
tuffled, full of little waves; they lapped and 
splashed against the piles of the pier, and seethed 
along the vessel’s side ; and Emma’s ears drank 
in the sound like music, and her heart swelled as if 
with the exhilaration of strong wine. 

“ This is what I wanted !” she said, settling her- 
self in a quiet corner by the open rails. “Oh, I 
know it is going to do me such a lot of good! Oh, 
Tommy, you don’t know what the sight of the sea 
is to me after all this long time.” She caught her 
breath hysterically, and was silent for a minute ; 
then, with cheerful calmness, urged the boy to 
walk about and amuse himself, and not mind her. 
She was all right now. She had her book. She 
wanted nothing more. 


“ Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” in one volume, lay 
ostentatiously open on her knee, and she turned 
the pages over. But never a word, even of that 
freshest book, did she read, or want to read, 
to-day. However, Tommy was satisfied, and went 
to look at the saloon, and the machinery, and to 
make friends with the ship’s officers, who fed his 
country curiosity and entertained him gloriously 
for the whole voyage. 

Even after the last train had arrived there were 
not many passengers—a mere handful, compared 
with the hundreds that used to crowd the bay 
boats in the old times—the good old times, when 
she and David took trips together—and the ships 
were few at the port piers, not jammed together 
from end to end and overflowing into the open, as 
she had always seen them. And all was changed ! 
Where life used to be bright and stirring, it was 
now flat and dull—* stale,” to use the expressive 
schoolboy acjective so much in vogue—stale as 
soda-water uncorked since yesterday. The fizz 
was gone out of everything. But then, a north 
wind always predisposes you to look on the dark 
side ; and not only did the wind keep in that 
detestable quarter, and blow as it always does blow 
therefrom, but the rain came on before the boat 
reached Queenscliff, destroying all hope of a fine 
day. 

Tommy came to tell his sister when Queenscliff 
was in sight—the pretty hill of trees, and the town 
that rises so charmingly out of the water on a fine 
day. In its sad, wet veil she did not want to look 
at it. She sat still where she was, with her face to 
the sea, while Tommy watched, with deep interest, 
the debarking passengers scrambling under their 
umbrellas down to the streaming pier. “ After all,” 
he said, when this sensation was past, “it’s a pity 
we did not wait another day. I can see you are 
not enjoying yourself a bit.” 

“Oh, but I am—I am!” she responded to the 
reproach in his voice. “And there’s plenty of 
time for it to clear before we reach Sorrento. The 
wind is going down. I daresay it will be delightful 
when we get there.” 

And when they got there it did not rain much, 
not enough to wet them seriously between the pier 
and the hotel, to which they walked, in their ulsters, 
to save cab fare. Dinner at the Continental was 
an essential part of the programme. She and 
David had lived at the Continental during their 
honeymoon, and she had been tantalising ‘Tommy 
with descriptions of the delicious meals they used 
to have. 

When they reached the house—it was but a step 
up the familiar hill—the feeling of things being 
changed came back in force. There were no gay 
visitors flocking around, as they used to do at this 
hungry hour ; and, having been accustomed to 
walk into hotels under the wing of a big husband, 
Emma felt vaguely small and mean—as if she had 
greatly come down in the world—when she entered 
this one without him. The large dining-room, where 
they had eaten so many nice things together, had 
the air of desolation that prevailed elsewhere. All 
its tables were fully set, with flowers in the middle 
and spiky napkins sticking out of the wineglasses, 
as for a hundred guests ; but no guests were there. 
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Yes—five ; so few that they were lost in the expanse, 
but enough to show that the dinner had not van- 
ished, if the company had. Mrs. Knox sat down 
in the wilderness of white damask, and drew off her 
gloves. A silent waiter stole up with a couple of 
soup plates, and ‘Tommy fell to with all his heart. 
And gradually the room grew so dark that they 
could hardly see the end of it, and the rain swept 
past the windows in an opaque sheet. 

“Tsn’t it too, 700 bad !” wailed Emma, under her 
breath. ‘“ My one day!” 

“Perhaps we might come again to-morrow,” sug- 
gested Tommy, with his mouth full of fish. 

“T can’t afford two days,” she sighed. “And we 
shall never, never get to the Back Beach !” 

“Oh, yes, we shall,” he replied comfortingly. 
“This won’t last. It is too heavy. Have some 
beer, old girl—it’ll cheer you up.” 

“T really believe I will,” she said, with a tearful 
laugh. And she ordered some. “ Well, at any 
rate, whatever else goes wrong, the dinner is all 
right, isn’t it?” 

“ Rather !” assented Tommy, with all the energy 
at his command. He had got hold of the bill of 
fare, and found that he could go on for as long as 
he liked without adding to the necessary fee. 

They had enjoyed an excellent ragout of beef and 
olives, and Emma had done, and Tommy was start- 
ing a course of poultry, when a belated guest 
entered—making eight. It was still raining 
heavily, and the room was a cave of shadows ; but 
this person, by reason of his size, the light colour 
of his clothes, and the bright redness of his beard, 
shone in the doorway like the sun through the clouds. 
It was impossible to overlook him, unless your 
back was turned, like Tommy’s. Emma sat against 
the wall, with her face to the door, and had nothing 
to do but to gaze about her ; consequently she saw 
him the moment he entered, and to the best ad- 
vantage. Also, he saw her. But whereas she 
started as if she had been shot, turned crimson as 
a peony, and then white as milk, his cold eyes 
travelled calmly over her, and he walked to his 
seat, shook out his napkin, and signalled for his 
dinner, as indifferent to her presence, apparently, 
as if she had been a piece of furniture. 

In a dry voice she said to Tommy, as soon as she 
could speak: “Make haste, dear. I want to 
go.” 

“It’s no use going while it pours like this,” he 
answered reasonably. “Where could you go? 
Better stay under shelter till it holds up. And I 
want some lemon tart, if you don’t mind—and 
some maraschino jelly. And cheese. Wouldn’t 
you like some cheese and salad? You haven't had 
half a dinner.” 

“T can’t eat any more,” she whispered faintly. 
“But you have what you like. Only don’t be 
long.” 

She leaned back against the wall, and tried to 
look indifferent and calm, like David. But she 
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felt sick. Was ¢Ais what she had made such frantic 
efforts to get to Sorrento for? To meet her hus- 
band like a stranger, and to be spurned in that in- 
sulting manner, as if she were the dirt under his 
feet—-as if Ze were the injured instead of the injurer ? 
She should have listened to Lizzie. Oh, if Lizzie 
were here, how she could pay him out for that! 
But she had no Lizzie—she was alone and defence- 
less. That was his opportunity. That was what he 
had always done—taken advantage of her helpless- 
ness to be cruel to her. Oh, it was cruel! How 
could he do it—when she was not well—when he 
could see hew solitary she was, straying about un- 
attended and uncared for, save by a little school- 
boy, too little to defend her against a big, strong 
man! ‘Tears of self-pity came into her eyes, but 
she got rid of them quickly, terrified lest he should 
see her letting herself down to care. She didn’t 
care—not she. But a great lump stuck fast in her 
throat, and she could not keep her eyes off him. 

Of course he had turned his back on her, or 
nearly turned it. She could just see the tip of his 
blunt nose and the line of his hairy cheek. What 
a fine man he was! She thought he was a little 
stouter than of old—their troubles had not told on 
him as they had on her—and his rough grey suit 
was very becoming. Positively he was handsome. 
They used to jeer at his red beard, but it was a 
beautiful beard. Auburn—not red. His severe 
tranquillity, under the circumstances, was astound- 
ing. He ate his dinner as calmly as if she were a 
hundred miles away from him—as doubtless he 
wished she was. No, it was a matter of perfect 
indifference to him. He didn’t care where she was 
or what she did. He wouldn’t care if she were dead. 
Perhaps he wished she was, so that he could marry 
somebody else. And she wondered with terror— 
for it had never occurred to her before—whether 
he had begun to love somebody else. She 
wondered what he had come to Sorrento for? Not 
with any idea of seeing her, and making the quarrel 
up, clearly. With her heart swelling and thumping 
in every part of her body at once, burning through 
and through with mortification and resentment, 
she wondered whether she could sit out Tommy’s 
dinner without bursting into tears ! 

Fortunately she managed that. When, with a 
satisfied sigh, he announced that he had done, 
there was nothing in her veiled face to attract the 
attention that was again wholly at her service. He 
was quite happy and comfortable, and assumed 
that she was too. And now all her desire was to 
get him out of the room in ignorance of his 
brother-in-law’s presence there, and to get herseif 
past that maddening person with a proper show of 
dignity. This also she managed fairly well, by 
keeping her nose very much up in the air, and 
hustling the boy along at a run. And great 
was her satisfaction when out of doors again, to 
feel that she had not made a fool of herself for 
David’s amusement. 
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The Clergy The catastrophes of nations often 
and Egyptian make for the enlightenment of the 
Exploration. ages that come after. The terrible 
destruction of Herculaneum and Pompeii worked 
for our knowledge in this century. Had not 
Pompeii been so carefully preserved under the 
layers of ashes, pumice, and stones that were flung 
on it from the crater of Vesuvius, we might never 
have known in detail what old Roman life was like. 
So have the sands of Egypt preserved for us monu- 
ments of priceless value, which declare a civilisa- 
tion that was old when Moses appeared before 
Pharaoh. It may be questioned whether many of 
our clergy are as fully abreast of the results of 
modern research in Egypt, or as sensible to their 
value, as they should be. If they are, they scarcely 
make sufficient use of their knowledge in the pul- 
pit. Sermons on Old Testament subjects, prepared 
in the light of the discoveries made by the Pales- 
tine Exploration Fund, the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, and private workers of the stamp of Dr. 
Flinders Petrie, should be at once fresh, fascinating, 
and instructive to the general. It seems not to be 
adequately realised to how great an extent these 
discoveries have widened our knowledge of the 
peoples of Scripture, their lives, customs, languages, 
and learning.—H. 


As education spreads, the number of 
readers increases, and when the world 
is half filled with English-speaking 
peoples, and complete copyright is secured, the 
Writers who can command the globe will be in 
clover indeed. Ten thousand copies are a large 
Sale for any book to-day. In the halcyon time to 


The Literary 
millennium. 


come; the man of science, who at this day does not 
make a living, will sell his works by the hundred 
thousand. The leading novelists, biographers, and 
travellers will sell theirs by the ten million. An 
optimistic prophet predicts that the men of letters 
will be the millionaires of the future! It may be 
even so ; it is, at all events, certain that the literary 
output of the not too distant future will be pro- 
digiously greater than we have ever known it, 
and that, with a public that pays for what it reads, 
the rewards of letters will be proportionately in- 
creased.—H. 


Every one is familiar with the some- 
what vulgar proverb that “No man is 
a hero to his own valet” ; but it is well 
to bear in mind the saying of Hegel in answer to 
it: “ This is not because the hero is no hero, but 
because the valet is a valet.”—1. J. L. 


A Point of 


View. 


There was a bachelor once, a nomadic 
creature, who went from lodging to 
lodging with no more trouble in- 
volved in the business than the packing of a port- 
manteau ; but who made it his concern, however 
brief his stay, to leave—as he said—the world a 
little greener than he found it. Being a town- 
dweller, he had not much scope, it is true ; but he 
could ever command a window-sill, and at the cost 
of a shilling or two could set it forth gaily with bud 
and blossom. And being a flower-lover, and there- 
fore a flower-understander (for these go together), 
plants grew under his touch as if they responded 
intelligently to his wishes, and throve as they do 
53 


A Neighbour's 
Garden. 
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not thrive with you or me. And though he packed 
his shirts and his socks—or, at least, as many of 
them as were visibly to be seen under his nose—he 
was careful to leave behind him a green greeting 
for the next comer—a little bit of captured spring 
or summer to make him a welcome. 

I have been thinking of this good fellow while 
remembering gratefully the pleasure derived during 
the recent summer from my neighbour’s garden. 
Looked down upon from a high verandah, it was 
mine in its trim and fair array as truly as if it fell 
to me to pay the gardener’s toil ; for me a long 
procession of flowers bloomed and faded ; for me, 
between the trellised vines and hops, marigolds 
shone golden and nasturtiums were afire, and 
the clematis flung a purple veil across the fence. 
Familiar all, old friends of border and bed, the 
flaunting and the modest side by side. For me, 
as if I were king of it, the shadows fled across the 
shaven turf, the boughs waved a greeting to the 
wind, the speckle-breasted mavis and the yellow- 
billed blackbird came forth to feast after rain—for 
me, who have turned no spadeful of soil, nor paid 
a penny towards the cost of this fair paradise. 

Perhaps, if we were to remember that our 
gardens—in London, at least, and in most large 
cities—are common property, we might take more 
pains to make them fair. Few of us are rich 
enough to command so entire a solitude that no 
eye overlooks us. Whether we will or no, our 
garden is green for our neighbour too. Is the 
pleasure not worth sharing, even at the expense of 
a little privacy? Perhaps in that house between 
the trees some cripple may lie, doomed to inactivity, 
set apart to be a looker-on ; little children may live 
there who have no green playground ; some man 
or woman who loves flowers and cannot afford to 
buy them ; it may be only a young country servant, 
to whom this wilderness of brick and lime seems 
less unfriendly, since here too the roses blow. A 
good man’s goodness isn’t worth much unless his 
neighbours are the happier for it ; he is richest 
who shares most. And here is one who would 
fain thank a nameless, unknown: neighbour for 
many an hour of pure pleasure—given uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, but none the less valued on that 
account.—kK. 


The boundless popularity of “Don 
Quixote” has been explained on the 
ground that every reader recognises 
himself in one or other of the two chief characters 
in that most human book. But is it not rather 
because in so whimsical a companionship as that 
of Sancho and the Don, we see the duality of 
our nature? Each of us is at moments like the 
visionary Don, and each also feels at times as 
prosaic as Sancho.—J. M. Ss. M. 


Our Dual 
Nature. 


Is not the difference between the past 
romantic and the modern realistic 
schools in literature illustrated fairly 
by the difference between the sentimental portrait 
and the matter-of-fact photograph? The photo- 
grapher is a realist who sees all and divines nothing, 


Portraits and 
Photographs. 


while the romantic writer, like the portrait-painter, 
availed himself of sentimental accessories, and 
magnified such characteristics as seemed to him 
significant of the unseen soul of his subject, and 
was he not often justified by the effect? Who 
would give the portrait of King Lear for the 
photograph of Pere Goriot ?—J. M. Ss. M. 


It is not until we learn, however im- 
perfectly, to look upon life and the 
world with the eyes of little children, 
that we can be sure of punishing their little faults 
wisely and considerately. We and our forbears 
have made this world a very artificial place. The 
natural child is for ever running its unsophisticated 
woolly pate against one of our “ proprieties,” and 
often it has to be punished for some fault which is 
in itself absurdly unimportant, in order that it too 
may be made a “ well-bred ” member of a strictly 
conventional and artificial order of society. At 
first the child does not understand this order in 
the least, and cordially hates it ; and we should be 
very tender of its natural passions and impulses 
while we are first putting it in the social harness 
Mrs. Gatty’s beautiful parable of the breaking-in 
of the young horse should be got by heart by al! 
parents and teachers.—n. 


The Faults of 
Children. 


“Some men’s minds,” said Carlyle 
“seem to have exuded, or lie, irre 
suscitably stagnant, at the bottom of 
their stomachs ;” and one is tempted to add that 
minds capable of such conclusions can be no great 
loss. But it is not in that classic locality (known 
to literature since the days of A‘sop) that we must 
seek lost minds at the present time. ‘They may 
be discovered—not stagnant, but pulverised to 
atoms—underneath that ever-whirling, never-ad- 
vancing Juggernaut of conscientious people, “ ‘The 
Business of the Day.” 

The Mrs. Jeromes of fifty years ago could keep 
pace with the idol by dint of getting the best tea 
things washed up while the men-folks took a turn 
round the garden, rising before the sun, and so 
forth. No such device avails the philanthropist, 
the public man or woman, the “ Christian worker,” 
now. The huge wheel whirrs on, by its own motion 
ever causing and accelerating the current of ait 
that draws in work on one side, and pours it out, 
accomplished, on the other. Yes, “ pours,”—for 
the stuff seems to become melted or rarefied in 
the course of doing, and flows out to be in- 
stantly absorbed or lost to view—fertilising, we 
hope, but with httle enough to show for itself ; 
while the work to de done comes up solid, tangible, 
piling up faster than the labouring engine can dis- 
pose of it; and while men sleep, the mail trains 
whizz through the land, bringing up fresh deposits 
to accumulate, ready for their waking. 

Then the masters, so called, of this Juggernaut 
—-in reality its slaves—set themselves to reorganise 
—enlarge the wheel, multiply the actions. Im- 
mediately the draught is increased, and work is 
drawn up at a ratio still further in advance of 
acting methods. Grind harder! Concentrate 


Good People's 
Juggernaut. 
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force! But this engine goes by neither steam nor 
hands —by the brains and souls of men— 


Hearts that do not d/eed. 


I should think not! The very life-blood is desic- 
cated in such a rush. Every muscle wanted for 
the work grows and hardens to the strength of 
brass, absorbing the nourishment of the whole 
being ; the rest—starved, atrophied, worn by in- 
cessant friction--crumbles away. ‘The spot is 


Darfed 
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marked by the droppings, not of the heart’s blood 
—its dust: gold dust, that no process will ever 
restore to gold again. For these are no common 
hearts that waste from day to day ; they are the 
nation’s fine gold. There are no means of ever 
knowing what wise, beneficent schemes, what 
strokes of genius, what beautiful sermons, once 
potentially existent, lie for ever lost to humanity, 
reduced to a trituration, among the particles of 
that dust.—E. B. B. 


ariends. 





In vain the kettle’s cheery song has started, 
In vain its steaming store, 

The teapot, like an orator departed, 
Will spout no more. 


When day was done, my room with fragrance filling, 
From cares it set me free, : 

First having homeward drawn my footsteps willin 
It drew my tea. 


Alack, my friend, long time we've lived together, 
And now, to soothe regret, 
Aiblins, I'll plant in thee a wee bit heather, 


And keep thee yet. 


SYDNEY GREY, 
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Tell the vision you dimly see with 
The Highest the best powers you have. If you 

‘ be in earnest supremely that the 
highest truth prevail, it will matter little to you 
whether what you have told stand the wearing 
away of time.— H. B. M. B. 


Here is a little bit of wisdom from 

Thought and that seldom-read, if often-mentioned 
s book, “ The Arcadia.” 

“Too much thinking doth consume the spirits ; 
and oft it falls out that, while one thinks too much 
of his doing, he leaves to do the effect of his 
thinking.” “ Bis dat qui cito dat” applies to more 
than giving. Action is frequently not only valuable 
— prompt, but worthless when it comes too 
ate. 

Sidney’s words seem to describe Hamlet. He 
surely thought too much of his doing, and left to 
do the effect of his thinking, till a resistless im- 
pulse was given to his tardy purpose, and in a 
moment he faced action and—death.—e. H. H. 


» It is so easy to be destructive, so easy 
to be cynical ; just a little smattering 
of knowledge ; just a little one-sided observation ; 
just a few stray thoughts on the surface of things, 
and behold we see a world the eternal plaything 
of chance and waste forces, with the devil as an 
occasional steerer towards the hell of confusion. 
H. B. M. B. 


** Cynicism, 


en “A man’s a man for a’ that.” We 
Comparison, fe perhaps a little tired of having 

this boastful truth flung in our faces, 
but it is worth remembering as a wholesome cor- 
rective to the worship of rank and pedigree which 
is encouraged in certain sections of society. Sir 
T. Overbury has a capital hit at this form of pride. 
“The man,” he says, “who has not anything to 
boast of but his illustrious ancestors is like a 
potato ; the only good belonging to him is under- 
ground,”—k. 


The time must come when the law- 
making power in each man shall be 
so developed that the society of which 
he forms a unit shall need no formulation of what 
will have become part of its very being ; and with 
the development of perfect law we shall have 
perfect liberty. To be free involves power to go 
wrong and the will to go right. I cannot conceive of 
any virtue, however “fugitive and cloistered,” that 
could not go astray. But in the unbound will 
that wills not to err lies the glorious liberty of the 
sons of God. As we aspire towards it, and fight 
for it, we breathe more and more freely, for we are 
drawing near the Delectable Mountains, whence 
one may see the City of God; and the air that 
blows there is crisp, and keenly sweet, and sweetly 
strong. ‘Those who go toward this liberty may 


Law and 
Liberty. 
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stumble and fall, but they shall arise again. If on 
their cheeks there be tears, or the mark of tears, 
in their souls they have the source of all sweet 
laughter. They are not one, and one, and one, 
walking singly. They are men who hold gallant 
and fair communion with each other, and with 
Nature, and with the Highest. They know that 
there can be no individual liberty without corporate, 
no corporate without individual. They must be 
willing to suffer as to rejoice. They must be con- 
tent to go in the rear when the lustiness of man- 
hood and ambition would fain go in the van. 
They must be willing to go in the van when the 
fear of the Unknown is upon them, and the sha- 
dows are cast from the stcep mountains, whose 
dread rock-passes they shall go through—go through 
to the land of the higher ideal and the purer 
faith.—E. H. H. 


a is not every one that is born to play 
Fiddles, first fiddle. The greater number of 
us must be content to keep in the 
packground. We need not, however, chafe at our 
insignificant positions, for are we not conscious that 
our humbler powers are of such use in the great 
orchestra, that without them no true harmony 
could exist ?—£. M. 


The Dead, hy mourn you for the friend whose 

* hand has unclasped yours, and gone 
beyond your sight and knowledge? A divine order 
has taken him to rest, or to fulfil himself in larger 
measure than he had vision or opportunity while 
by your side. It may be that you must mourn for 
your own loss; but mourn not for the dead, for 
with the dead it is well.—n. B. M. B. 


There are few men strong enough and 
sufficiently independent to mould their 
own lives. Most of us are the servants of custom, 
of education, one might almost say of what we 
ignorantly call accident. We believe in the freedom 
of the will, but we do not exercise our freedom ; 
we wear our chains with a light heart and forget 
that we are enslaved. To some extent it is a 
blessing to be under the control of habit, to act as 
it were by rule, and to walk along our path steadily, 
without halting at every obstruction to consider 
the difficulty of the journey. We owe much to 
the patrimony of experience, and the debt should 
be thankfully acknowledged ; but while owing fealty 
both to experience and to duty, we are in danger 
of yielding it also to fashionand to custom. Todo 
what other people do without knowing why we do 
it, is to display a character which may be amiable, 
but is perilously weak.—J. D. 


Character. 


When through the darkness. hand 
clasps hand in brotherly sympathy, 
then does arise in the heart of man 


Brotherly 
Sympathy. 


faith, hope, love.—H. B. M. B. 
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THE WAY OF THE WORLD AT SEA. 


VIII. DOWN 


CHANNEL. 





A COASTER IN BALLAST, 


T is the fashion of the hour to class our ships 
as “liners” and “tramps,” the liners being 
those that trade regularly between the same 


terminal ports, the tramps being the free foragers 
in search of odd cargoes from anywhere to anywhere. 

The tramp has been much in evidence of late in 
Parliamentary and other papers ; and very little to 
her credit has been said. But little as we may 
think of her, and miserable as may be her internal 
management, it is as well to remember that she has 
always led the way of the world at sea. She is the 
pioneer of commerce ; and, like all pioneers, she 
works under difficulties which the respectabilities 
find it convenient to ignore. 

Roving from port to port, finding a cargo here 
and a cargo there, she is the discoverer of the 
rising towns and the rising trades, and the developer 
of what have well been named the cross roads of 
the ocean. Occasionally she lights upon a good 
thing ; the trade she has opened up becomes steady 
enough to make it worth her while to be regular in 
her calls ; but eventually the day comes when the 
“line” is established that by keen competition 
sends her off again in quest of unconsidered trifles. 
She is still to be met with in seas near home, but 
she prospers most in the Pacific and among the 
islands of Malaysia, and even there her days are 
evidently numbered, for the sea traffic of the imme- 
diate future, like the land traffic, will assuredly be a 
matter of main lines and branch feeders. 

_The true tramp is the property of one owner, who 
gives her captain a small share of the profits, a 
caution against travelling in ballast, and an authority 
to get the best freights he can. But the growth of 
the telegraph has so narrowed the limits of com- 
munication that a ship is rarely out of range, so 
that the interference of the owner is increasingly 


frequent ; and ships are worth so much, even 
second-hand, that entire ownership by individuals 
is practically a thing of the past. Once it becomes 
necessary to take to company-making, the tendency 
to form a fleet is irresistible, and with a fleet come 
centralisation and big ships. 

Ships grow bigger because the large ones are the 
cheapest in proportion to build and work. A cargo 
boat carrying three thousand tons dead weight 
requires a little over a thousand horse-power to 
drive her through the water at a rate of 9) knots an 
hour, but one carrying 6,300 tons dead weight can 
be driven at the same speed by 1,730 horse-power. 
This means a greater saving than even the figures 
show ; and the outgoings being less, owners can 
do with less revenue to make a profit out of ; hence 
as ships increase in size freights fall and the com- 
munity benefits. It is the old story; all things 
change, and there is no mercy for the obsolete, 
which naturally complains loudly at being sacrificed 
on the altar of the public good. 

The cargo boats we meet with on our way down 
Channel are now, on the average, being launched 
at the rate of one a day. They are assignable to six 
types. Of the 354 built in 1892 there were, 
according to Lloyd’s, 18*1 per cent. of one and twe 
deckers, 24°9 of well-deckers, 3°4 of awning-deckers, 
21°5 of partial awning-deckers, 17°8 of spar-deckers, 
and 15 of three-deckers. A little explanation is 
here needful. A “deck” is practically a tier of 
beams or frames of extra strength to compensate 
for the absence of such a tier. Thus a two-deck 
ship may have only one deck laid, and a three- 
deck ship may only have two decks laid, but 
they will have either an extra tier of beams or 
equivalent strengthenings. The “single-deck 
ship” of the first division is invariably, and of 
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necessity a small one, and the two-deck ship 
classed with it is also with the small fry ; so that it 
is among the other five divisions that the bulk of 
cargo boats are found. 

The old well-decker was a much more familiar 
object than she is now. She was always slow, rarely 
safe, and generally dirty ; the only clean thing 
about her being the vast rolling bed of foam that 
hung across her cutwater as a perpetual advertise- 
ment of the inability of her architect to give her 
a decent entrance, and as a terror to the small 
craft when she made her way through the 
fishing fleets. Her sheer was anything but 
graceful, being generally flat and at times having 
even a hogged appearance, owing to the way in 
which the line was broken, first by the forecastle, 
then by the bridge-house, and then by the raised 
quarter-deck or quarter-deck and poop, the well 
being from a fifth to two-fifths the length over all. 
The newer well-decker, which is still a favourite ship 
among the humbler class of owners, has a much 
longer forecastle and bridge-house, the latter being 
quite two-fifths of the whole length, thus reducing 
the well between it and the forecastle to very small 
dimensions. In the partial awning-decker the well 
has disappeared, the forecastle being continuous 
with the bridge-house, an arrangement which, begun 
in 1885 with one vessel, was applied in 1890 to 50, 
in 1891 to 58, in 1892 to 76, and is daily becoming 
more common. Awning-deckers, of which only a 
dozen were built last year, have a light upper deck 
running from bow to stern without a break. Spar- 
deckers and three-deckers are larger ships alto- 
gether, and more strongly built, the three-decker 
being the stronger of the two ; and they have a 
proportionally larger register tonnage, which means 
a heavy increase in their working expenses. 

The well-decker has no lower decks, and her cargo 
is easily loaded and otherwise handled. But what 
may answer in a thousand-ton ship is not always 
advisable in one twice the size. There is such a thing 
as the depth of hold being too great for a general 
cargo. As was recently pointed out before the North- 
East Coast Engineers : “ A single-decked vessel is 
better suited to the carrying of bulk cargoes, such as 
coal, ore, grain, cotton, deals, etc., than one fitted 
with ‘tween-decks ; and in nearly all cases the 
loading and discharging rates are lower, at least in 
the United Kingdom. But as vessels are now not 
often built to suit any particular trade, extreme 
depth of hold will limit the employment of this 
type for many cargoes of a light description, such 
as case and barrel goods etc., and when this reaches 
over, say, twenty feet, *tween-decks are advisable, 
because there is a risk of crushing the lower tiers, 
and owners are finding the great depths of the after 
holds of the larger partial awning-deck vessels ob- 
jectionable on this account. ”*I'ween-deck vessels 
are most suitable for carrying general cargoes, such 
as cases, barrels, casks, fruit, and every description 
of light goods ; and even shippers of such cargoes 
as rice are now showing a preference for these 
vessels when a large cargo is to be carried ; and 
on the whole they will probably find a larger range 
of employment, especially if of a proportionally 
shallow draught.” From which it follows that, as 
vessels get bigger, the well-decker and the partial 


awning-decker will drop considerably in the per- 
centages, and yield to the spar-decker with its high 
freeboard and consequently long range of stability. 

But it may be that the future is with the nonde- 
scripts such as have lately sprung into existence on 
the Wear. Most of our cargo-boats are built on 
the east coast, where a quite enviable facility has 
been attained in the manipulation of deadweights 
and co-efficients of displacement, with a view to 
wider margins between actual and register tonnage. 
Here it is that the workaday cargo-boat has been 
gradually developed to the highest possible pitch 
of carrying more than her rating ; and here has 
been produced the very newest of freighters, in 
which, with the same quantity of cargo, the net 
register tonnage is as much as twenty per cent. less 
than that ingenious craft the partial awning-decker, 
and thirteen per cent. less than that of the spar- 
decker. 

The Zurret bears a distant resemblance to the 
“‘whalebacks” of the American lakes, one of which, 
the Charles W. Wetmore, made the trip from Lake 
Superior to Liverpool, and finally came to grief in 
a storm on the west coast of America. The whale- 
back was not a beauty to look at ; she was a long 
cigar, with a turret forward and a deckhouse aft, 
with a wire rope from end to end for the crew to 
cling to, and was apparently too revolutionary in 
every sense for her to have many admirers among 
seamen. 

The Zurret has more of the ship about her than 
the whaleback, but not much. She is more of a 
woolpack than a whaleback—a woolpack 280 feet 
long, bevelled off at the ends, with the machinery 
in the stern, a tower near the bow, and a column 
in the middle which serves as a hoist and as a lower 
mast, out of which the topmast rises, on the 
principle of the Japanese fishing-rod. From end 
to end runs a narrow deck, with a broad gutter on 
each side, giving her a midship section akin to that 
of a penny glass inkpot, the idea being that as she 
rolls the water will be carried up in the rising gutter 
and tend to check her. It used to be said that a 
ship should not have a straight line in her; but 
beyond these curves and the rounded edges and 
stubby bow and stern, it would puzzle you to find 
any but straight lines in this floating packing-case, 
which, though of 1,266 tons net register, bores 
away cheerily from Cardiff to Tampico with 3,200 
tons of patent fuel and railway iron, and rolls with 
the ease and regularity of the best moulded craft 
afloat. We have long since abolished keels, but if 
this kind of hull is on the right lines, we shall soon 
find ships built to sail on all four sides, and vote even 
bows and stems unnecessary and decidedly objec- 
tionable, as being a mere waste of cargo space. 

But no cargo-boat is built for beauty. Her 
essentials are that she should hold much and burn 
little. The most popular boats are the most profit- 
able ones. Craft that have about three engineers, 
three firemen, and a coal-trimmer, and five or six 
deck hands, and engines that require a ton of coal 
a day for every knot an hour they drive—not fast 
boats by any means—in fact, many a sailing ship 
is speedier ; but then a sailing ship cannot be so 
punctual. 

It is among the tramps and inferior freighters 
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that so much reforming work has been done and 
remains to be done. Their ordinary profits are 
never very large, and they are run at starvation 
prices, with the consequent evils of cheap equip- 
ment, bad provisioning, and over-insurance. Their 
contribution to our maritime disasters is more 
liberal than that of any other class, few as their 
disasters are in comparison with the number of 
vessels afloat. Look at the wreck charts, verify the 
dots, and see in how many cases it is that such 
boats have come to grief! Occasionally a passenger 
or two may be on board—their passages given free, 
probably, in consideration of a series of regular 
shipments—and then the dismal story becomes 
general news instead of figuring in small type as 
an incidental at the top of a shipping column. 
We hear eventually of the censure of the captain— 
“careless navigation,” “undue dependence on 
subordinates,” “grave error of judgment,” and so 
on—or of the owners, perhaps, indirectly of course, 
in some such finding of a marine court as that 
“mate had to leave bridge shortly before stranding 
to report a light to the master owing to the A.B. 
available being a foreigner too ignorant of English 
to be entrusted with a message,” or that the vessel 
was “ improperly and excessively loaded,” or “ casu- 
alty due to vessel proceeding to sea with her hatches 
off, the casks containing cargo being eighteen inches 
above the combings,” or “ vessel not duly provided 
with charts,” and other discoveries, damaging 
indeed, but conveying little comfort to those who 
had hurriedly to leave her some winter midnight 
by way of the rigging and a friendly boat in a 
furious sea, or by scrambling to land up one of 
those rough bits of coast which are the delight of 
the holiday seeker in the south-west. Now and 
then we hear of the “act of God” in a shipping 
sense, but that was generally applied to being struck 
by lightning ; and since wire rigging came into 
vogue occurrences of that kind have almost ceased 
to be. 

Horrors of the sea become monotonous. Wrecks 
would be poor reading were it not for the deeds of 
heroism with which they are almost invariably 
accompanied ; but now and then some fresh com- 
bination of untoward circumstances gives interest 
to the disaster. ‘There was the recent destruction 
of the Zemp/emore, for instance, a new four-masted 
barque racing home from San Francisco with three 
other vessels with the season’s grain. Close to- 
gether, often in sight of each other, tearing along 
down the Pacific, across the line, southward by 
many a South American republic, setting every 
sail that would draw, they reached the Horn. 
Then the four entered into the storm which had 
raged down on them. Soon they were among the 
icebergs, the Zzemplemore leading, and suddenly 
two bergs closed on to her bows and crushed her 
in as if she had been a canister. Ships many had 
run on to icebergs before, some to escape, the 
majority to sink, but never before had the leader 
in an ocean race been wiped out of existence in 
this complete and terrible way. 

Many a vessel wrecked on an iceberg has been 
abandoned, and at the melting of the ice found 
her way back again into the water, and become a 
danger of the sea for the month which is the 
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average duration of a derelict’s life. And a very 
serious danger such derelicts are. In the North 
Atlantic alone there are generally sixteen afloat 
every day in the year, and in one month forty-five 
were recently reported, five-and-twenty of them in 
the vicinity of the five “steamer lanes” used by the 
Cunard, White Star, American, Guion, and National 
Companies ; and yet, dangerous as they may be, 
collisions with them hardly ever happen in the 
daytime, and only occur at the rate of eight a year, 
which speaks well for the carefulness of the look-out 
that our merchant-seamen keep. 

The ways of the derelicts are interesting and 
peculiar. ‘There was one vessel that broke in half 
in the North Atlantic just where two currents 
passed, and one half went north and the other 
south, and they came ashore with more than a 
thousand miles between them. The Manantico, 
first reported abandoned on December 8, 1886, in 
39° N. 72° W., was last seen in 28° N. 36° W. on 
July 12, 1887, after a drift of 2,600 miles in 206 
days. The Vincenzo errotta, abandoned in 
September 1887, in 36° N. 54° W., came ashore 
at Watling Island in April 1889, after a drift of 
2,950 miles in 536 days. The Ze/emach about the 
same time drifted 3,150 miles in 551 days. Two 
schooners abandoned during the same gale in 
November 1888 on the American coast drifted 
4,400 and 4,800 miles in 370 and 347 days respec- 
tively. The Vestalinden, abandoned in November 
1891, was last reported in April 1892, after drifting 
2,230 miles in 151 days. One of the longest drifts 
of abandoned ships on record is that of the 
schooner WV. Z. White, abandoned in March 1888 
in 39° N. 73° W., which came ashore at Haskeir 
Island, one of the Hebrides, in January 1889, after 
a drift of 5,910 miles in 3i0 days. Obstacles 
these, for the early destruction of which some 
means ought to be discoverable. A miss may be 
as good as a mile, but shaving must be embarrass- 
ingly close when it comes to passing, like the 
barque Virgo, between two masts of a derelict in a 
state of submergence. 

Occasionally a derelict is towed into port and 
sold cheap, to be patched up again and tempt 
fortune until she makes her second appearance, 
usually under another name, in the list of total 
losses. For, account for it as you please, a ship 
once unlucky is always unlucky, although you may 
change her name to hide her identity. Even in 
the Royal Navy there have been ships whose names 
have been changed two or three times, and they 
have met with disasters under each designation. 
On the other hand, a ship of good repute sold out 
for being aged will go on for years under her new 
name as well as ever and often better. Many an 
old acquaintance on the sea is still recognisable 
under her foreign flag, though she may not be as 
clean and trim as she used to be. The old 
Cunarder Russia still crosses the Atlantic as the 
Red Star liner Waes/and, just as the old Java is 
the Zeeland, and the Algeria the Pennland. The 
old White Star Repudiic is still busy as the Nether- 
land-American Maasdam, the Arabic as the Spaarn- 
dam, and the old Baltic as the Veendam ; just as 
the British King, the New Zealand steam pioneer, 
now crosses the Atlantic as the Werkendam, and 








DOWN CHANNEL. 


her sister the British Queen is following her ex- 
ample as the Oédam. Under the Japanese flag 
you will recognise the old P. and O. Zambesi ; 
under the Russian you will spot the old Ainfauns 
Castle; and under the French tricolour you cannot 
well miss the Géeneag/e, a tea-ship of fame, but 
not so famous as the Stirling Castle, which, with 
the sole exception of the America, is probably the 
best ship ever sold to the foreigner. 

The Strling Castle’s passages were wonderful for 
the time and the trade. In 1883 she came from 
China in twenty-nine days two hours steaming 
time, averaging close on four hundred knots a day. 
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his predecessors, who naturally gave her the name 
they had first chosen for her, so that after four 
christenings she ended as the Nord America, and 
as such thoroughly maintains her reputation. 

She was built in 1882 at Fairfield—tonnage 
5,000 gross, horse-power 1,500, and, of course, a 
long distance boat. Nowadays most of our Channel 
steamers are of greater power, and in fact a very 
different proportion between tonnage and horses 
exists in marine practice. There was recently 
launched at Denny’s at Dumbarton the Leopold Z/, 
one of the fastest paddle steamers afloat, for the ser- 
vice between Dover and Ostend. She is a big boat 
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One of her passengers left her at Suez and came 
home overland, reaching London from Shanghai in 
twenty-six days fifteen hours. After a short career 
she was sold to go to Italy, and with her name 
changed to Word America, began to run between 
Genoa and the Argentine. During the war scare 
in 1885 the Russians endeavoured to buy her, 
owing to her being one of the fastest foreign 
steamers afloat ; but one of our shipowners, Mr. 
Adamson, happening to hear of what was going on, 
promptly offered over the Russians’ head and re- 
placed her under our flag in her original name, to 
be shortly afterwards secured by the Government 
as a transport, and ordered to Malta. When the 
storm cloud had passed the Government declined 
to keep her, and her spirited owner resold her to 


for the purpose, being 340 feet long, but her engines 
work up to nearly 9,000 indicated, and she travels 
at over twenty-two knots an hour, which is almost 
as fast as the Campania. Her sister the Marie 
Henriette was launched a few weeks afterwards, and 
came round to the Clyde from Belgium, where she 
was built, to be tried on the measured mile, where 
she will long be remembered owing toa remarkable 
accident which deprived her of a paddle wheel. 
Working up to a terrific speed, assumed to be over 
twenty-three knots, the whole starboard wheel, 
arms, floats, outer ring, star centre, radius rods, in 
fact everything outside the inner ring, was snipped 
off and disappeared, the engines immediately racing 
to more than sixty revolutions. 

In the Channel service the new boats can mostly 
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do their twenty miles an hour, but the old ones 
hang on so long that the railway companies get 
little credit for their somewhat hesitating enterprise ; 
for so long as the good boats are in the minority 
the public naturally form their opinion of the fleet 
by the vessels in which they have more chances of 
travelling. Our railways are fairly large shipowners. 
The Great Eastern for instance has eighteen boats, 
the Great Western fourteen, the Chatham and 
Dover sixteen, the Brighton and South Coast fifteen, 
the North Western seventeen, the South Western 
nineteen, the South Eastern twelve ; but of these 
a large proportion are more or less obsolete, and by 
them are their owners judged. 

Going down Channel, one of the things that strikes 
the stranger or voyager after many years is the 
speed of these railway “ whipper-snappers,” which 
is all the more apparent from their being seen 
broadside on. Their ways are not as our ways, 
nor are their tracks ours ; and as we look at our 
best to them, so they look at their best to us. 
They are the fastest craft we see, and not only look 
speedy enough to steam around the shabby sailing 
coasters and the laborious tramps and general 
traders, but even the few big ocean steamships 
whose course they traverse, and whom they gene- 
rally outpace when on the same bit of road, as 
the Channel Island boats are with the Americans 
in the Solent and Southampton Water. 

But these South Western boats are screws—double 
screws like their Weymouth rivals—and a screw 
never seems to be going as fast as a paddle, owing 
to its making less fuss. ‘The screw is for hard work, 
where the waves run high, and where a paddie-boat 
would roll her paddles alternately out of water. 


Where the water is comparatively smooth and the 
paddles secure of constant and fairly equal immer- 
sion, as in river and inland navigation, the side- 
wheeler holds its own—for a time. 

Inland navigation is however too wide a term. 
It would include the American lakes, on which it is 
possible to make a run of a thousand miles—from 
Buffalo to Duluth—on which road there are now 
working steamers in every respect like ocean liners, 
attaining some 380 feet long by 44 feet beam, and 
averaging twenty miles an hour out and home. 
These are undoubtedly among the finest of inland 
vessels, though some people consider them as 
hardly worthy of the route they are on. We have 
no lake voyage of that length in the Old World ; 
the nearest thing to it is on the Caspian, where 
the boats are anything but as clean, although they 
use no coals. Their fuel is petroleum, pumped 
on board like water and sprayed to feed the flame 
as if from the rose of a watering pot. There the coal- 
trimmer and the stoker exist not—all are engineers 
—and instead of wearisome shovelling, all that has 
to be done is to pump a blast of air through the oil 
from a donkey boiler to begin with, and from the 
main boilers as soon as they are in steam. 

Petroleum, however, is found elsewhere than at 
Baku ; and the oil furnace is not confined to the 
Caspian or the Black Sea. On the west coast of 
South America several of the Pacific Steam Navi- 
gation boats employed in the local services of Peru 
and Chili are driven with liquid fuel derived from 
the wells of the Peruvian Corporation. And in 
North America, and even in a small way in this 
country, the “ oil-boat” is fragrant and not un- 
known. 

W. J. GORDON. 
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‘THE swift night-falling of India had begun, and 
the sun’s rays were already level against the 
upper Himalaya range. In half an hour it 

would be dark. 

Colonel Kendall, commanding the —th regiment 
Ghurkhas, was riding back to camp along the banks 
of the Baas stream, and on the crest of a ridge he 
drew rein to watch the sunsetting. He had looked 
at such a scene a score of times. He was a war- 
worn veteran (although still on the right side of 
forty), his face was thin and grave, and his forage- 
cap hid a small circle where the grizzled hair had 
grown unbecomingly thin ; yet notwithstanding, that 
Himalaya sunsetting was wonderful enough to keep 
him loitering. An artist would have watched it 
professionally ; a young lady would have ransacked 
her vocabulary to find comparisons for its gorgeous- 
ness ; but Colonel Kendall was satisfied with just 
gazing at it. 

The shadows broadened and deepened, sweep- 
ing gradually upwards to the snow-peaks. One 


specially dazzling cone flared coral-pink against 
the sky, flinging its reflection into the one still pool 
in the river until the water gave back the brilliance 
of the flaming snow. Colonel Kendall walked his 
horse to the brink of the precipice to catch the full 
effect. 

The Baas tumbles and rushes through a sort of 
gorge just here, and the steep banks are mere piles 
of rock. The road to the village of Sultanpore is 
a clever bit of engineering, overhung and over- 
hanging in a way that would look perilous to eyes 
unaccustomed to “ the Hills.” 

Both Kendall and his horse had traversed the 
path often enough to feel perfectly unconcerned, 
and there they stood on the verge of the sheer 
descent, staring calmly at the flushing and paling 
of those eternal glaciers; the horse to all ap- 
pearance rather bored, but content to stay since 
such was his master’s will, particularly as just here 
os enjoyed a blessed immunity from the plague of 

ies. 
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Suddenly the beast pricked his ears, half turned, 
and struck the rock restlessly with his hind foot 
some snake or mountain cat lurking in the stones 
probably : and Kendall idly stroked the arched 
neck and spoke a quieting word before he tightened 
the rein and turned to ride on. 

Then something flashed in the air to his right, 
something came down the rocks with the glide and 
spring of a wild beast, and leaped straight at him. 
There was a low snarling curse, a crashing blow, 
and the next moment the stones were clattering 
down the abyss as the horse’s hoofs scattered them 
in a mad plunge and bolt 

What had happened ? 

Kendall was a cool man ; he had stood flashing 
signals across the Khyber Pass, while Afghans were 
potting at him, creeping nearer and nearer until 
he could have seen their dusky hands on their 
rifle-locks had he glanced that way, and not once 
did his message halt or falter for all that patter of 
dangerous rain. He wore the Victoria Cross, too, 
for an act of courage that had made men talk 
enviously of “ that fellow’s chances.” And yet, in 
this scrambling, scuttling half minute, Colonel 
Kendall was conscious of the most unpleasant thrill 
of downright fright. 

What was it that had sprung at him ? 

He turned as soon as he had got his horse under 
control, and saw standing against the rose-light of 
the sunset the figure of a man, a brown gaunt man, 
entirely nude, with streaming hair, and arms held 
half extended as a vulture holds its wings. 

A fakir ! 


He knew now the sort of danger he had been 


through. It was well the fanatic had missed his 
spring: had that sinewy, grease-covered creature 
fastened on his shoulders, Kendall might as well 
have been in the clutches of a Bengal tiger itself ! 

But the shave had been nearer than Kendall at 
first realised. 

Firm in the cantle of his saddle was fixed that 
fakir’s axe : the thing, ground to a razor-edge, had 
shaved his coat, ripping off a scrap of military braid 
and cutting a jagged six inches down the cloth. 

Colonel Kendall had good command of the 
dialect of the country. “Son of the darkness,” he 
called, “and polluter of the clean places of earth, 
wherefore this outrage? I will drag you in the 
dust behind my horse! I will whip you with rods 
of the shumma tree. Speak, O one abandoned of 
the gods ! speak and say why you have meditated 
on such evilness and folly.” 

The fakir stood as though carved in ironwood, 
silent, motionless ; only his great eyes were glittering 
under the tangled rusty hair. 

Kendall rode a pace or two towards him, eyeing 
him narrowly. Had he ever seen him before, this 
frenzied vagabond ? Was he some forgotten enemy, 
or “merely a fakir” rendered dangerous by 
hysterical trances and self-torturing worship of 
Kalee ? 

He was harmless now ; his axe was beyond his 
reach anyway. That naked body and those empty 
hands could do no further mischief, and Kendall 
had an idea of laying hold of him, roping him up, 
and taking him to camp to be dealt with as justice 
demanded. But as he cast about in his mind how 


he should contrive to bind the man, he knew it was 
ten to one that the moment he should attempt to 
seize hold of him, the fakir would plunge straight 
over the precipice into the Baas. 

“Sahib, chief of the west-men,” said the figure 
—and he spoke with so little movement, even of 
the lips, that he never once lost his wooden, lifeless 
look“ “Ay people are accursed ; not I and such 
as I, who pass through suffering to joy and light 
unutterable. I have sworn to take the life of ten of 
thy nation. Time after time have I succeeded : ¢his 
day I have failed, and F 

“You brown brute!” shouted Kendall, and he 
took a pistol from his holster, scarcely intending to 
use it except as a salutary warning. 

“ This day have I failed,” continued the fakir, 
exactly as though there had been no interruption at 
all, “and it behoves me to guard this life of mine 
until my vow be fulfilled.” 

With a spring so rapid that it was hard to see 
where or how he had vanisued, he jumped from the 
tussock of mountain-grass on which he had been 
standing, not forwards into the depths of the river, 
but sideways behind the rocks, and as the colonel 
stared blankly after him, he heard again the low 
snarling sound of anathema. 

There was very little pink colour left on the snow, 
very little light of any kind in the valley, a chill 
shivered through the elastic air ; there was a curious 
pause, the death moment of the day, the moment 
before the night should be born. Nature hushed 
herself, waiting silent till she turned again to watch 
one more of the long procession of the nights that 
passed before her feet. 

Only the river still lifted its hollow voice, only 
the rocks gave back the dying echoes of the fakir’s 
curse. 

Had it all been a dream ? 

Colonel Kendall shook himself together, thrust 
the pistol back into its corner, passed his hand over 
his forehead where certain cold damps were ga- 
thering into drops. A dream? No, for there, in 
severe proof, in practical reminder, was the thin, 
wicked-looking axe fixed fast in the saddle ! 

He dismounted and tugged at it; passed his 
hand over the tatters of his coat ; spoke a word or 
two to his horse, who was yet snorting and sweating 
after the shock to his nerves,—it would try the 
most unimpressionable horse to have his master 
almost axed to death while on his back !—and 
then Kendall rode back to camp as fast as he 
could go. 

A grim word or two to a serjeant, and a file of 
men were sent out to catch that fakir. 

The hills were limitless, the paths numberless ; 
a native dodging among the peaks and “ nullahs ” 
would be hard, impossible, to find, one might think. 
But the Ghurkhas are hillmen themselves, and 
know every peculiarity and habit of such creatures 
as fakirs. 

In two days’ time the long lean man with the 
claw-like hands was brought before Kendall. 

A pity which was almost all contempt came over 
the colonel as he took his measure. 

“ And so, owner of the axe with edge like moon- 
light, I see you again.” 

The fakir lifted his great eyes, broad calm eyes, 
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but behind them burned dusky vindictive fire. If 
Kendall had looked on him with contempt, it was 
but a poor pale shred of a feeling beside the superb 
strength of scorn with which the fakir regarded 
Kendall. 

He did not speak. 

“ He must go before the Deputy Commissioner,” 
the colonel ordered. “It can be to-morrow at 
Sultanpore? ‘To-day rather: yes, to-day; such 
things are better settled offhand. It is best to rid 
the country of such vermin as soon as possible. 
Snakes wriggle away and bite you just when you 
think you’ve safely pinned them.” 

Those last reflections were muttered between his 
teeth for Kendall’s own edification. His men only 
heard the order for the fakir’s immediate trial before 
the European local judge. 

The trial was a very speedy affair. There could 
be no doubt of the man’s identity, indeed he made 
no attempt at denying that he had attacked the 
Ghurkha colonel ; and the axe exactly fitted its 
leather sling that yet hung on its owner’s naked body, 
together with the grimy bag containing his sacred 
scroll of cabalistic writings, and the drug which was 
more to him than daily food. 

The man stood silent ; one might have thought 
him a wholly uninterested onlooker, until the 
Sahibs began to finger the bunch of dingy leather 
thongs that made his whole earthly wealth. ‘That 
queer grey and yellow scroll was the only thing he 
prized on earth ; and if they took from him his drug, 
when and how should he get more ? 

“ Restore it,” he said, and the words were half an 
entreaty, half a stately command. He stretched 
out his hand with a gesture the graceful authority 
of which a king might have copied :—“ Restore it 
to me.” 

Colonel Kendall was examining the scroll: he 
lifted his head and glanced at the fakir. ‘Then he 
coolly tossed the things, leathers, scrolls, drugs, and 
all, on to.a side-table, where lay his own gloves and 
unbuckled sword. 

“T’ll keep that trifle and the axe as a memento,” 
he said. ‘“ And before I go I may as well hear the 
sentence.” 

The sentence was fifteen years’ transportation to 
the Andamans, the convict station of Hindustan. 

The fakir had expected death. A curious look 
passed over his face; was it disappointment, 
disgust, or relief? The officials of the court closed 
about him and hustled him off. Zha¢ affair was 
finished ! 

Colonel Kendall thought it over that night as he 
shut down the tin case into which he had thrown 
the axe, its leather socket, and the odd little brown 
bags. There was a vein of romance in Kendall, 
and the tangle of worn ribbed leather looked 
pathetic in his eyes ; “ But it is certainly well that 
the scamp will be kept from future mischief,” he 
meditated ; “and the picturesque is doomed all the 
world over.” And then he smiled a little as he 
remembered how very nearly “the picturesque” 
had been the finish of Aim ! 

A week after this a letter reached the colonel, a 
letter written in English, but evidently by a native 
—probably by one of the professional letter-writers 
that still drive their ancient trade in the East. 
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** God prolong his days and prosper him ! 
‘** The Colonel at Sultanpore. 


“Sir,—Should I be so bold as to beg of your 
honour permission to prostrate myself before your 
feet ? 

“Being very much taken by the genteel and 
supernatural air of your person, I beg leave to state 
that your taking a compassion on me without giving 
way to rage (as is very far from an honourable person 
like yourself) would cheer the soul of your servant. 

“IT do not even take the least suspicion that this 
boldness of mine will expose me to some dangers ; 
but otherwise—I submit it to the will of God. 

“It will not be needless to represent to your 
honour that the best employment anyone can make 
of his steps is to approach those in mercy who 
are prevented approaching him in humbleness of 
entreaty. 

“I have the honour to be, Sir, the most obedient 
of all your servants, 

“ KHURSHADE ALI, 


*¢ At this present in bonds under military guard.” ? 


So ran the letter. Kendall had seen a good n-2ny 
such, and he pitched this one in a crumpled bal! 
towards the waste-paper basket. But the next 
minute he thought better of it, smoothed the letter 
out, and read it over again. And the upshot of it 
was that after mess that night he stepped down to 
the guardroom. 

The professional letter-writer had put a good deal 
more humility into the epistle than the prisoner 
showed in his bearing. He was chained, a cloth 
had been strapped about him ; food stood, appa- 
rently untouched, in an earthenware dish beside 
him ; he had air and light, and some degree of 
peace, for his fellow prisoners were few, and the 
room was one of those enormous thatched shelters 
hastily run up for the use of the troops at the 
military stations in the Hills. Slowly and stiffly he 
rose to his feet as the colonel entered, towering 
gauntly up to his full height, which could not have 
been short of six feet two or three inches. 

“‘ And now,” said Kendall, speaking in the man’s 
own tongue, “why do you wish to see me? Why 
did you seek to slay me?” 

“T was a fool.” The answer came in hollow, 
dreary tones. “ The Sahib is protected, and against 
him my hand was lifted in vain. I entreat pardon ; 
pardon, not from the justice of the court, but from 
the Sahib himself for my outrage on him.” 

He knelt, bowing that grave, deeply lined fore- 
head of his to the floor in entreaty which ought to 
have been abject, but which contrived to keep some 
shadow of stateliness for all its show of humility ! 
“T was under an oath,” he said. “A great wrong 
demanded Christian blood ; it is a wrong that only 
blood will atone for, and to me it was given to 
attempt its redress. This time have I failed. 1 
am unworthy.” 

Colonel Kendall felt a qualm come over him of 
something that was more than pity. Sympathy 
could it be, and with a native? Absurd ! 

“And having failed, you demand to see me. 
Why ?” he said. 

“ Ah, Sahib, it is to entreat, to implore, to cringe, 

3 Verbatim copy of original letter. 
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towhine to you! Yes. . . I tried to kill you ! it is 
true. For that attempt I am doomed; it is the 
consequence of my failure. I ask not for my 
freedom or my life. But only—O Sahib, listen to 
Mss 

“T hear.” 

“Listen tome. I was ever a man of poverty. 
My ancestors had lands and wealth, but my father 
was poor, and I tooam poor. One treasure had I. 
By the strength of my young manhood I won her, 
my fair one, my girl with eyes like the lakes of 
Raulekote, where the stars come at nights to bemade 
sure of their own shining. I won her, I loved 
her, and she loved me. Yes, I will believe ‘hat 
always. She did love me, though they told me she 
went willingly, that she smiled when she was lifted 
into the palanquin that bore her away. Whither? 
Nay, I know not. I was beyond the white hills ; 
I had gone to Kashmir with goat’s wool ; it was 
early in the season, and the white hills take long to 
cross. When I returned the rupees were heavy in 
my girdle, and my heart light in my breast. Poor ? 

-they might call me poor when they recalled what 
my ancestors had possessed ; but I myself felt in 
the glad soul of me that I was rich indeed—I was 
young, I was happy, and the girl I loved loved me. 

“ And then they told me she was gone. 

“Tt was true. A white man, an English Sahib, 
had stolen her from me. 

“T tracked them. Yes, it was spring when I 
last saw her face ; it was spring again before I found 
a trace of them, of the robber and my treasure. I 
tracked them to Bombay. They had gone there 
but one brief moon before ; I knew certainly that 
they had gone there. But when I reached Bombay 
he had crossed the blue water in the swift ships of 
his nation, and she—she was dead—the sand was 
hard upon her grave under the numah tree. 

“It was then I swore my oath. 

“ Not one only, but ten Englishmen should die 
for that evil deed : the honour of Khurshade Ali 
should not be unavenged. 

“ What was life to me henceforth—or voices of 
children and the light of women’s smiles? It is 
many a year ago : a wanderer and an avenger I 
have been since that day. Sahib, that axe has 
not always been clean and shining ; it has done 
part of its work. But only part. My vow is 
unfulfilled. 

“T knew when my arm failed in its reach, when 
my eye misjudged the distance, and the prey I had 
marked down slipped unhurt from under the edge 
of my hatchet, I knew then that I am unworthy, 
that the gods will not grant me my prayer ; that 
as the English have triumphed over my country, an 
Englishman has triumphed over me. 

“ And now”—the dull despair with which he 
had spoken was crossed by a cunning gleam— 
“and now, Sahib, lord of the English, as you are 
powerful, be kind. Grant me the request, the very 
small request I make. Restore me my belt with its 
pockets, wherein is my one comfort—the drug 
which helps me to see the dawning, to wait the 
sunset. Sahib, you will restore it to me?” 

“ Fakir, why should Z grant prayer of yours?” 


“Tt is true :” he folded his sinewy arms with a . 


poor attempt at indifference. “You owe me only 


revenge : even as I have owed it to—those others 
. .« And behold! I am unmanned; the tears 
gather in my eyes, the fingers of my hand flutter 
like leaves in the wind ; without my drug I am a 
miserable wretch, a thing unstrung. It was not the 
man Khurshade that knelt to you, but a stricken 
thing tortured and filled with huge craving. . . Zhe 
Sahib has found his revenge. We are quits.” 

Colonel Kendall’s forehead flushed through all 
its sun-tanning, and he gnawed his nether lip. The 
insolent dog ! 

And yet he was right. 

“Weare quits !” he had said, and in spite of its 
unpleasantness Kendall knew the saying was the 
truth. He did not like it. 

“Tt isnot that punish you. Justice punishes 
you,” he said. “And as for revenge, we English 
call that a low and savage thing, not fit to be sought 
by Christian men.” 

The fakir was not listening : his eye had dulled, 
his head drooped, and his body seemed to contract 
and shrink with abject hopelessness. Kendall 
stepped up and laid his hand, a good firm grip it 
had, too, upon his wrist. 

“See here! heed me! You shall have your 
belt, you shall taste your drug, and pore over your 
parchments again. But see! you can have onlya 
small supply there ; and when you have eked out 
what you have, the day will come when you will be 
as hopeless and miserable as you are at this hour. 
What good will the granting of your prayer have 
done you then ?” 

“It is true. But the Sahib w/// give back my 
belt ?” 

“Listen. You go to the Andamans. The 
Governor there is a good friend of mine. I'll send 
a letter which may do something for you. If 
possible he will give you work, some decent manly 
work which will brace you up and make a man of 
you again. Behave well: serve your master hon- 
ourably, whoever he may be. Pitch that belt of 
yours into the sea, and give up moody mutterings 
about revenge. . .” : 

“Change my nature, Sahib? Can the hyzna 
become a dove, or the prickly-pear plant as a 
rose ?” 

“ You area man. You are now a useless man, 
a murderer and a nuisance. Be a man still, but 
one who is of use on the earth ; a help, not a dan- 
ger ; a friend to his fellows, not an enemy to be 
hunted down and chained up.” 

Kendall’s speech was more vigorous thaneloquent. 
Would it have any effect ? 

With a soldier’s natural shrinking from “ palaver ” 
and any visible soft-heartedness, he suddenly be- 
thought himself that he was wasting both time and 
breath, and with a sharp nod he walked forthwith 
out of the room and back to his quarters. 

The belt was sent to the fakir by an orderly 
within the hour. The axe hangs to this day amongst 
the colonel’s hunting and Indian trophies on the 
walls of his father’s house in Kent. 

That fakir never reached the Andaman islands. 

As Kendall had prophesied, the supply of his 
drug once exhausted could not be replenished, and 
he died on board the transport and was slipped into 
the sea—a thing so lean and shrivelled that the 
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casing of sailcloth shrouded a body that seemed 
scarcely a human thing. 

And is that the end of the story ? 

It is a question that I ask myself as I hold my 
pen over what I have written. Yes, it is the end, 
as far as regards adventure, but it is only the 
beginning of much that is of absorbing interest to 
Kendall now. 

He is still in command of his old regiment— 
although they do say that it will not be long before 
he gets his brigade, and his —th Ghurkhas will 
know him no more. He still rides now and then 
to watch the sun setting on the Himalaya peaks : 
he still is suspicious of any sign of his own “ weak- 
ness” in his dealings with the natives. But it is 
true, nevertheless, that the incident of Khurshade 
Ali began a new chapter, a new interest in his 
life. 

These natives—are they not men like himself, 
children of the goud God, to whom the English, 
their conquerors and masters, owe sacred duty ? 
“The English ”—a vague term, but looked at 
honestly it means each individual man and woman 
that have left England’s shores to dwell in Hindu- 
stan--and for Colonel Kendall it means first and 
foremost Charles Kendall himself. 

Down here into these modern days comes the 
echo of the old cry, “ Am Z my brother’s keeper ? ” 
¢n echo which made Kendall uncomfortable until 
he faced the question and threshed it out once and 
for all. 

Poor, injured, hapless Khurshade Ali! He, and 
thousands such as he, lived out their wretched lives 
without help or hope. What must be done to 
carry some light into their darkness, some green- 
ness into the width of their mental and moral wil- 
derness ? 

Kendall looked round him: he remembered 
the millions of India’s natives, he remembered 
that it isnot only in India that men are dark and 
outraged and wretched, and he felt inclined to 


I sat and watched the water fall 
Adown the grey rocks rough and tall, 
Which Nature there did robe and crown 
With marvellous wealth of green and brown, 
A small white butterfly did flit 

Across the rainbowed breast of it. 

One up on high, one down below, 

I saw two monk’s-hood clusters grow. 
The long fair grass-tufts, which the sun 
In southering glory looked upon, 

Lay soft and delicate, like the hair 

Of little maidens kneeling there ; 

And the high mountains caught the glow 
On crests of everlasting snow. 

The whortleberries, on the bank 

Beside me, of the sunshine drank, 

That flushed their green to living red ; 


turn his heart away and forge? the evils he had no 
power to mend. 

And then the courageous heart that had faced 
the Afghan bullets without a tremor, that had 
carried him cool and calm through many 4 danger, 
woke to a higher kind of courage still. 

He would face this thing. He would recollect 
the brotherhood that should hold between man and 
man. He would be bold enough to show not only 
justice, not only mercy, but sympathy to those 
amongst whom he lived. And it might be that 
some sore ache might be soothed, some poor life 
be made rich even in this alien India. . . And at 
the thought Charles Kendall’s eyes softened and his 
head was reverently bowed—“ My Master Christ 
has cared for me,” he muttered. “ May He pardon 
me for my selfish life all these long years.” 


. . . . . . 


It seems to me as I write this story, that when 
Charles Kendall comes back to old England again, 
the same spirit which urges him to bear some share 
of the natives’ burdens will teach him to have a 
sympathy with his own countrymen which he would 
have deemed impossible heretofore. 

One must make mistakes in dealing with East- 
erns ; their whole nature is foreign to ours, their 
thoughts, and hopes, and ways must always jai 
with European ideas ; but here in England one 
cannot greatly err if—laying aside oneself with all 
one’s vanity and greediness—one looks “ upon the 
things of others.” And not only Charles Kendall, 
but every Christian man, woman, and child have 
chances of doing Christ’s work of helpful love. 
And it is in seizing these chances as they come 
that real headway can be made against the woes oi 
the world. 

Colonel Kendall sees this truth. If a few others 
in reading this story of his adventure by the Baas 
River come to see it also, Khurshade Ali, the fakir, 
has not suffered and died in vain. 


And on the happy air was shed 
The sun-kissed pine-trees’ quickening scent ; 
Its fragrance through and through me went. 
The little ants moved busily 
O’er shed pine-needles close to me, 
And now and then the human folk 
Passed by ; I knew not if they spoke 
Or no, because the water sang 
So loud, and bonny bell-flowers rang, 
And budding grasses at my feet 
Thrilled as they felt the live air beat 
In rhythmic rapture all around ; 
A glory of sense and light and sound. 
Through voiceful peace and restful stir, 
There Nature drew me so to her 
That, were it but for once, I vaunt 
I knew not either wish or want. 
E. H. HICKEY, Jontresina, August 1892. 
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CRABS, KULAS, AND BLUE LADY-BIRDS IN FIJI. 


NE of the most noteworthy features of the 
Fijian Isles, and indeed of all the groups in 
the Pacific (with the exception of the great 

Australian continent, and perhaps New Guinea), is 
the total absence of animals (in the sense of quad- 
rupeds), and of all noxious reptiles. 

Even bird life is not abundant as compared with 
other countries, and, with the exception of mos- 
quitoes and sandflies, insects are by no means 
obtrusive. Occasionally a centipede drops from 
the thatched roof, but he is comparatively small, 
rarely exceeding three inches, and is not very 
venomous. 

Harmless blue and bronze lizards dart to and 
fro in the sunlight, and busy mason-bees build 
their curious clay nests in the corners of windows 
or on the doorposts, reminding us how the women 
of Fiji first learnt the art of making pottery by 
watching these ingenious creatures at work. 

Often, too, we are awakened from our midnight 
slumbers by a sharp clattering, which, to the 
uninitiated, is very startling, but which is only 
caused by the inroad of some wandering crab, who, 
having walked up the little stream and across the 
lawn, has been tempted to examine the verandah, 
peep into our open doors, and then have a closer 
inspection when he roams all round the room 
clattering his great claws against the wood-work. 
Sometimes he is so noisy that there is no chance 
of peace till we rouse ourselves sufficiently to catch 
him, and carry him back to the stream, devoutly 
hoping that he will be content to remain there, or 
else return seaward. 

Then there are vast armies of hermit crabs, 
which take possession of every empty shell, and 
run along the beach at a great pace, so that some- 
times the whole beach appears to be in movement. 
Often, as we approach some rock or tree covered 
with trailing vines, we hear a sound like the falling 
of heavy hail, but the hail-stones are shells, each 
inhabited by a pirate crab, whose evil conscience 
makes him afraid, so at the approach of a footstep, 
instead of hiding among the leaves he drops to the 
ground and tries torun off. It is only a momentary 
terror, however, for if you sit down quictly on the 
bank to paint or to feed, he will quickly call his 
friends and neighbours, and a whole regiment of 
inquisitive hermits will soon approach to inspect 
the strange invader and to share his crumbs. Very 
often these creatures start on a pilgrimage up the 
valleys, and we find them wandering about in most 
unexpected places, occasionally inside our mos- 
quito nets ! 

Far more timid are the mud crabs, which 
abound in the muddy shores of the mangreve 
swamps and all along the mud banks of certain 
Fijian rivers. They are beautiful, tiny creatures of 
every colour of the rainbow. Each little crab has 
One gigantic claw as big as its whole body—that is 


to say, about half an inch in length, and it holds 
this formidable claw before it as a shield, while it 
busily feeds itself with a very small claw. Some 
of these little creatures are black with green spots, 
some have a scarlet back anda black body. Some 
are black and green, with scarlet claws and legs, 
others are parti-coloured, sky-blue and white. 

But the majority have the one large claw, scarlet, 
or orange, or rose-colour, and as you very cautiously 
approach the broad expanse of mud which in some 
districts lies between the mangrove-trees and the 
sea, you may see thousands of these little scarlet 
atoms waving aimlessly (as it seems) in the air. 
But they are extraordinarily sensitive, and, however 
cautiously you may approach, they are almost 
certain to detect your foot-fall and long ere you 
can reach them, in the twinkling of an eye the 
whole army of scarlet-claws has vanished, and you 
find yourself standing alone on the muddy shore. 
Notwithstanding this marvellous rapidity of move 
ment, we did succeed in capturing a few, and found 
them most exquisite little creatures. 

But they have some very unpleasant-looking big 
cousins, namely, great land crabs, armed with most 
formidable pincers. These climb the tall cocoa- 
palms and, tearing open the nuts, feed on the 
creamy young kernel. 

And another member of the crab family burrows 
in the earth like a rabbit, so that the whole ground 
is honeycombed with countless holes, making it 
exceedingly dangerous to attempt riding, even did 
the country admit of it. But, in point of fact, there 
is only one path on the isle of Ovalau, where the 
town of Levuka is situated, and the only bit of level 
ground within many miles is half an acre which 
has been set apart as a raceground, and the owners 
of horses devote constant care to filling up the crab 
holes. 

Fiji owns some lovely birds, though they are by 
no means common. By far the most fascinating 
are the exquisite little kulas, which are miniature 
parrots, whose gem-like plumage combines all 
shades of green, purple, and scarlet. My host, who 
has a singular talent for taming all manner of birds 
and animals, taught some of these lovely birds to 
walk about the table at breakfast, climbing over 
the flowers, or to sit on his hand caressing it with 
their little rough tongues, or eating brown sugar 
and water, which is found to be the only safe food 
for captive kulas. 

They are brave little birds, and walked about the 
wide verandah as though they were keeping guard, 
and it was ludicrous to see the determination with 
which they drove off the big ducks, who occasionally 
presumed to come too near. 

They also waged war with a lovely little king- 
fisher, which was another household darling, and 
which we treasured both for his beauty and because 
he killed many cockroaches, in which good work he 
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was assisted by large spiders, whom we cherished in 
our rooms because they were the enemies of our 
enemies, and each web was a cockroach trap. 
Imagine the dismay of an English housemaid on 
finding such family pets as these ! 

When the spiders have sucked the cockroach’s 
blood, they drop his carcase on the mats, and, as 
if by magic, a long line of busy ants immediately 
appear, and organise a burial party. About a 
hundred of these tiny creatures seize the corpse 
and slowly drag it to the open door, and across 
the verandah, and out to the garden, where they 
give it decent burial. Almost every morning we 
saw some of these strange cockroach funerals, a 
practical proof of the advantages of co-operative 
work, 

When we arrived in Fiji there was no market to 
supply fish, flesh, or fowl with any sort of regularity, 
so it became necessary at once to establish a home 
farm on a small scale, rear fowls, ducks, and 
turkeys, and import cows. The turkeys occasionally 
swallowed centipedes in mistake for worms, and 
sudden death resulted ; and the foolish mother ducks 
had a fancy for rearing their broods on the very 
brink of a mountain stream, which occasionally 
came down in floods and washed away the half- 
hatched eggs. But, notwithstanding all such draw- 
backs, the poultry-yard flourished, and the live- 
stock increased and multiplied. We had pigs, 
puppies, and ponies, cats and kittens, and a family 
of the latter lived in my room in a large native grog, 
or rather kava bowl. 

Besides the fairy-like little kulas, we had a great 
variety of half-tame parrots from various isles, 
scarlet and black, purple and green and yellow—one 
of which was very troublesome, because he would 
fly into the drawing-room and sit on the teacups. 
There were also some distressingly tame pigeons, 
who insisted on coming in at the open windows, 
and positively refused to be driven out. 

But the funniest pets were a pair of laughing- 
jackasses—huge Australian kingfishers—the most 
ungainly of birds, who walk about the place 
laughing derisively at everything and everybody. 
They were most omnivorous gluttons, always 
opening their great mouths to swallow whatever 
takes their fancy. One day we saw one of 
them half choking with the effort to swallow some- 
thing, and on hurrying to the rescue we found the 
little kingfisher half-way down its capacious maw. 
Happily we were in time to save its life. 

Soon afterwards we heard a scuffle, and found 
both the jackasses trying to swallow the same rat. 
Neither would yield its prize, so, remembering the 
judgment of Solomon, one of the spectators 
divided the poor rat, and his captors each 
swallowed his share. 

(A few days later one of these quaint birds paid 
the penalty of his gluttony. He contrived to catch 


a very favourite canary, and swallowed it, feathers 
and all. The feathers proved too much for him. 
The canary stuck in its throat and he died of 
suffocation. His mourning widow laughed loud 
and long, for she knew no other note by which to 
express her grief.) 

In exploring some of the valleys I found a 
great variety of land and of fresh-water snail 
shells. One of the latter is spiral, about three 
inches in length, and tapers to a very fine point. 
It is so fragile as rarely to be found perfect, and all 
the specimens I have seen in the hands of collectors 
are broken. The owners have gravely assured me 
that these were very peculiar but perfect shells—so 
it was interesting to find an immense colony of 
these exquisitely symmetrical spires in a stream 
near the village of Loma Loma. 

But one of the most delightful incidents of my 
wanderings in Fijian forests was suddenly finding 
myself in a sort of enchanted ground, where the 
whole forest seemed to be transformed into radiant 
gems. It was a marvellous swarm of tiny metallic 
blue and green beetles, with heads and underside 
golden, in size and form precisely like our own 
familiar lady-bird. I have found these in all corners 
of the earth, and in every variety of colour, but no- 
where have I seen anything in the slightest degree 
resembling this swarm. 

The beetles hung in dense clusters on palm 
fronds and stems, on the vines hanging from tree 
to tree, and on both sides of every leaf, so that not 
one atom of green could be seen. The palm trees 
seemed to be dressed in coats of mail of shining 
blue steel, and the vines were like solid ropes of 
emeralds and sapphires, with golden setting, the 
gold being the head of the lady-bird. 

There must have been many millions of these 
living gems, for they covered a space of nearly half 
an acre in the forest, which truly suggested some 
wonderful tale of fairyland, with real fairy jewel-trees, 
where, instead of stupid inanimate minerals, the 
gems are all alive, ready to fly away from covetous 
human touch. They were in such dense masses 
that the shrubs were quite weighed down by them, 
and when we shook a bough to make them fly off, 
it sprang up quite light. It certainly was a very 
pretty glimpse of fairyland. 

A few days later, I returned to visit this enchanted 
forest-glade, and found the fairy jewels as thick as 
before, still clustered in dense swarms on every 
leaf and stem ; but they did not appear to be doing 
any harm to the foliage—on the contrary, I am told 
that they and their larve are good friends to 
vegetation, as they feed on aphides and kindred 
noxious insects. I brought away a handful of these 
living sapphires, hoping to preserve their beautiful 
colour ; but it soon faded, and there remained only 
poor little dead lady-birds. —_ 

C. F. GORDON-CUMMING. 











THE FEAST OF 


T the little town of Stanghella the station- 
master told us there would be at least 50,000 
strangers at Padua for the feast of Saint 

Anthony, and evidently thought there was no neces- 
sity for us to go and increase the crowd. At every 
station’ we came to there was a struggling mass ef 
people ; it was not a case of trying to get an 
empty carriage, but of finding even standing room, 
in our already crowded train. The day was hot 
and cloudless, and the broad plain of golden grain 
stretched far away, divided into large fields by 
canals all overgrown with water-lilies and bordered 
by willows and mulberries, with the graceful festoon 
of vines hanging from tree to tree. Padua, with 
her many domes, minaret-like belfries, and towers, 
rose from this yellow sea, shining bright against 
the deep blue of the Euganean hills. 

A throng of holiday-makers were slowly wending 
their way from the station to the church of Saint 
Anthony, under the shade of the chestnut trees. 
They were chatting and laughing right merrily as 
they went, sometimes stopping to gesticulate with 
their hands or their huge green and white umbrellas. 
From the shade of the trees we passed to that of 


the queer arcades which run under the houses on 
either side of the streets, and serve the Paduans 


equally in fine and wet weather. Every now and 
then we crossed over a little bridge, with a pretty 
view on either side of houses overhanging the 
canal, which strongly recalls Venice. On one of 
them is an inscription which points out the spot 
where, on June 19, 1390, “Novello da Carrara, 
with forty hero friends, descended into the stream, 
attacked the bridge, routed the Visconti, and in 
glad triumph was received again by the people as 
their lord.” 

The church of Saint Anthony, more like a 
mosque than an ordinary Italian church, was de- 
signed by Niccolo Pisani in 1237-; it progressed 
very slowly until the death of the tyrant Ezzelino 
in 1259. The town then gave 4,000 lire a year, 
and the people such large oblations that the church 
was finished in 1307, all but the cupola of the 
choir, which was only completed in 1424. 

As we entered the church the deep tones of the 
organ told us that High Mass had already begun. 
The people were so closely packed together in the 
middle aisle that itwas almost impossible for us to 
get near the high altar. To our surprise we were 
hailed by a farmer friend of Vescovana, who put 
himself in front of us. His burly shoulders made 
a lane for us, and we were able to see much we 
should otherwise have missed. ‘“ What a chance 
for the young ladies to have met me! what would 
they have done without me!” he exclaimed later 
to his liege-lady, the Countess Pisani, delighted to 


1 Antonio of Padua was born at Lisbon in 1195; died June 
13, 1231, at Padua. 


SAINT ANTHONY! 


find that for oncé ‘he had really been useful in this 
world. 

Masses were beiitg said in nearly all the side 
chapels, and the priests had hardly room to turn 
round and give the benediction, for, in addition to 
the crowd of town folk, groups of peasants were 
sitting on the altar steps. Some were telling their 
beads on big wooden rosaries, others beating their 
breasts and rocking themselves backwards and 
forwards in a fever of devotion. The women 
formed a quaint picture, and their dresses resembled 
Joseph’s many-coloured cloak. Short skirts ga- 
thered thickly round the hips, bright yellow or red 
scarves fell in a point down their backs, and round * 
their heads were bound pretty silk or cotton hand- 
kerchiefs. In a chapel to the right, a little behind 
the saint’s shrine, the peasants were more occupied 
with the things of this world. Some were sitting 
on the ground eating their mid-day meal with evi- 
dent satisfaction ; others, very hot and tired, were 
leaning fast asleep against the altar railings. They 
had come two days’ journey on foot from the 
Tyrol, which explained their exhaustion. One very 
old man had a large bag of rough goatskin slung 
over his shoulder, which I suspect contained most 
of his earthly possessions. His thick stockings 
were bound with leather thongs, his breeches were 
of corduroy, and his short coat was made of coarse 
cloth. <A broad-brimmed hat was tied under his 
chin and hid all his face save the nose and chin. 
As he stumped along with a thick stick, carefully 
helping his wife out of the crowd, I wondered how 
those two old people, bent almost double with age, 
could have made so longa journey. Saint Anthony 
must have smiled at the efforts made by so many 
of his devotees to attend his feast in the city which 
delights to honour him, but where he only spent a 
single year. 

At half-past twelve High Mass was over, and the 
church was deserted for the stalls erected in the 
piazza outside. I bought a curious image of Saint 
Anthony roughly carved in ebony, about an inch 
and a half long, with slits representing the eyes, 
nose, and mouth. ‘The arms melt oddly away into 
the sides, giving it a stiff look, and recalling exactly 
a little Egyptian idol. A hole through the mitre 
enables it to be worn round the neck, or on a 
watch-chain as acharm. ‘The great fair was held 
under the arcades of a street near the Prato della 
Valle. Brightly-coloured peaches, oranges, and 
figs were so well imitated in alabaster that a child 
might have been tempted to take a bite ; fans, 
pipes, and kitchen utensils of every description 
were on sile, and much sweetstuff of dubious 
aspect. A horse-fair is held in Padua on the feast 
of Saint Anthony (June 13), and in the great piazza 
outside the Church of St. Giustina were horses of 
every kind packed closely together, waiting patiently 
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for a purchaser. The people seemed, however, 
much more interested in the merry-go-rounds and 
menageries than in the poor animals. A pleasant 
afternoon was spent in watching the people make 
their bargains, in making some ourselves, and in 
roaming about the town over the pretty bridges 
and through the narrow winding streets. 

The procession was said to start at six, so we 
hurried back to San Antonio, which had somewhat 
changed its aspect. ‘Two rows of benches formed 
a path from the altar to the door in order to keep 
clear the centre of the church, and we hired chairs, 
and sat patiently waiting as other people were 
doing. Lines of heads were visible all the way up the 
aisle, and the continual fluttering of fans reminded 
me of the old Italian proverb which tells us “ there 
are no fans in hell.” Neither are there in heaven, 
so they may as well be used as much as possible 
on earth. An Italian hour is not to be measured 
by an Englishone, as we discovered after some time ; 
so we went to see the saint’s shrine, commending 
our chairs to the care of a pretty girl and her 
mother who were standing near us. 

In 1500 Giovanni Minello, and Antonio his son, 
began to work at the chapel ; Jacopo Sansovino, the 
Florentine artist, continued it ; Falconetto finished 
it in 1553. It is very rich in bronzes, marble and 
alabaster sculptures, and resplendent with gold and 
silver lamps. Behind the altar are bas-reliefs, some 
by Lombardi, representing the life of Saint Anthony, 
which gave the wrinkled old sacristan an oppor- 
tunity for many a little moral discourse. “See, oh 
Signor, the burial of that usurer. Our great saint 
while preaching in Florence met a funeral procession, 
and knowing of course the iniquities of the dead 
man, he stopped the mourners, and raising the lid 
of the coffin, looled in. To every one’s surprise 
and horror the body was found torn open, and 
there was no heart in the breast. The people 
quickly returned to the usurer’s house, his heirs 
opened the secret treasure chest, and behold the 
heart of the wicked man lay crushed beneath the 
weight of gold and silver coins.” “ Here,” con- 
tinued the little man, pointing to another beautiful 
sculpture, “ is the unnatural son who kicked his own 
mother. But, unlike the children of this wicked 
century, he repented and cut off the offending foot. 
St. Anthony, seeing the boy, was truly grieved, gave 
him his blessing, and the foot joined to the leg 
again.” The old man bitterly regretted there 
were no St. Anthonys to be met with in the street 
nowadays, which perhaps accounts for sons not 
cutting off their hands or feet. |The scene of the 
saint’s death, when the little children ran about the 
streets of Padua shrieking “ E marto il Santo” (the 
saint is dead”), is very lifelike. It represents a 
miracle said to have occurred on the day of Saint 
Anthony’s death. Aleardino, a soldier and a here- 
tic, entirely disbelieved in the sanctity of the dead 
Anthony, and, moreover, was extremely annoyed by 
the children’s screams. “No,” he cried, “I will not 
believe unless the glass cup which I hold in my hand 
remains intact,” and he flung it out of the window 
with all his force. Not only was the cup not broken, 
but it made a hole in the stone on which it fell ; 
whereupon the heretic was converted, and became 
one of the dead saint’s most devoted adherents. 
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There are some curious ancient representations 
of various buildings in Padua, among them the Sala 
della Ragione and the church of St. Anthony ac- 
cording to the first design, i.e. without the cupola 
of the sanctuary, which was a later addition. 

In the chapel of “ the Virgin of the Blind” are the 
tombs of various Poles, among them the effigy of 
Hieronymus Azizowski, who gave the altar front 
representing St. Stanislaus raising a dead man to life. 
A learned Venetian lady, Cornelia Piscopia, has her 
tomb near the altar of the Cross. She died at 
Padua in 1688, at the age of 38. The long inscrip- 
tion is most laudatory, and sets forth how the 
university made her a Doctor of Philosophy, and 
how Innocent x1 and King John m1 of Poland 
admired her. Acurious old pamphlet containing 
her funeral oration, composed by Don Francesco 
Caro, is a wonderful specimen of high-flown pom- 
pous eulogy. “She is dead! Lucrezia, Helen, 
Cornara, Piscopia. Oh names which demon- 
strate what Greece, Rome, and Venice have lost ! 
Lucrezia—so chaste that no Tarquin would have 
dared to touch her without dying of shame ; Helen, 
—so beautiful that Apelles himself could not have 
done her justice ; Cornaro—to enrich her Fortune 
emptied her cornucopia ; Piscopia—a name proving 
her Cipriate origin. . . . . She so united the higher 
arts of speech, poetry, and music to the severer 
ones of astronomy, physics, and mathematics, that 
we might almost imagine she had invented them. 
Mistress of Greek, Hebrew, Latin, German, Por- 
tuguese, and French, she made herself famous 
among foreign potentates and sages. Her writings 
were so learned that Mercury might have considered 
it an honour to be the messenger of so wise a 
Minerva.” . . . . etc. etc. I will spare my readers 
the rest of the eleven large pages. 

But vespers were beginning, and we hurried back 
to our chairs, faithfully kept by our pretty friend, 
and found the church nearly dark. I almost 
fancied the deep bass voice of the chief singer was 
chanting the beautiful hymn “ O gloriosa Domina,” 
recited by the saint when he died in 1237, worn 
out by his austerities and labours. 

Half-past seven struck ; at last they began to 
light up the church, and we saw the procession 
coming slowly towards us. The sacristan headed 
it, carrying a long black pole surmounted by a 
small golden statue of Saint Anthony. Young 
seminarists followed, holding candles, and others 
bore banners of every colour and size. Then came 
the prettiest sight of all, tiny girls dressed in white, 
with long white veils, holding arum lilies, symbolic 
of Saint Anthony’s purity, while others walked 
backwards scattering a carpet of flowers for “ the 
Blessed Sacrament” to pass over. One woman 
carried a very small child in her arms, who, though 
unable to walk alone, was quite capable of holding 
a very big lily, which she flourished with evident 
delight. Brothers of all the orders of Padua, and 
canons with violet capes and huge medals sus- 
pended round their necks by various-coloured 
ribbons, preceded the reliquary of Saint Anthony. 
This is of gold supported by two angels, and the 
jaw of the saint lay on a red velvet cushion, 
the teeth all set with diamonds, which sparkled with 
every step of the bearers. When in 1263 the body 
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of the saint was translated to the new church, the 
coffin was opened in the presence of Cardinal 
Bonaventura, then General of the Franciscans, 
and of Jacopo di Carrara, Prince of Padua. The 
tongue was not only red and tumid, like that of a 
living man, but covered with fresh blood. “O 
lingua benedicta, que Dominum semper bene- 
dixisti, et alios benedicere fecisti, nunc manifeste 
apparet quanti meriti exstitisti apud Deum,” ex- 
claimed St. Bonaventura, in an ecstasy of devo- 
tion ! 

Congregations of young men holding their 
various banners and many candles, servants in 
livery representing their masters, and women of the 
third order of Saint Anthony, followed the Blessed 
Sacrament, which was carried under a big silk 
canopy borne by fourmen. The procession passed 
up the church, and we turned to go, with one last 





WILD SPAIN : 


“THE romance of natural history in Spain has this 
year been taking the world by surprise, thanks 
largely to the indomitably adventurous spirit 

of several intrepid and remarkably able English 

explorers, notably the two authors of “Wild 

Spain.” ! 

To the ordinary English traveller, or even to the 
newspaper “special,” surveying mankind “from 
China to Peru” with an eye to fresh holiday 
“booms ” and “ Letters from Abroad,” Spain is still 
in the medizval grave to which it so unhappily 
descended after being for centuries the most 
brilliant world-power of the age. It has not even 
a place in “Cook’s Tours,” or in London Poly- 
technic excursions, although its archzological 
treasures are of almost unspeakable interest and 
worth, as the artistic é/i#e of British travellers are 
well aware. But the noble and abiding products 
of a great though lapsed civilisation are not our 
theme. The former greatness and the sudden arrest 
of national progress in Spain have just been dealt 
with by a master hand (vide Mr. Pearson’s 
“National Life and Character”). Nevertheless, the 
reign of nature in that vast and wonderful table- 
land which we call Spain, that unique and lofty 
plateau which exceeds in height and many times 
in extent the highlands of Judea, is probably quite 
as prolific in wild scenery and the mixture of arctic 
and tropical forms of life as it was in the days of 
Ferdinand and Isabella. 

In illustration of this extraordinary physical 
featute of the country—the average altitude of the 
land—our authors remind us that few nations live 
at so great an elevation. “Most of the cities of 
Europe stand at or about the sea-level ; but Madrid 


1 By Abel Chapman, F.z.s., and Walter J. Buck, C.M.Z.S. 
London : Gurney and Jackson, 1893. 
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look at the half-dark church and the blaze of light, 
colour, and gold moving slowly along. 

We hurried to a carriage, and as we drove away 
the procession came out, and was slowly wending 
its way through the crowd, only to return to the 
church when it had completed the round of the 
square. 

How great must have been Saint Anthony’s 
eloquence, holiness, and zeal for his influence to be 
so strongly felt after the lapse of six centuries.' 
LINA DUFF GORDON. 


! Saint Anthony was noted for his kindness to animals, an 
influence which we fear has not been permanent in Italy, where 
cruelty prevails to a painful extent. The celebrated ‘‘ Sermon 
of St. Anthony to Fishes,” translated by Addison, who visited 
the tomb, was printed in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” for 1870. This 
sermon contains more sense and less error than is often heard 
in discourses to rational people from Roman Catholic pulpits. 
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is perched at 2,384 feet, with snow-fields over- 
looking its Puerta del Sol ; whilst a large area of 
Central Spain, comprising the Castiles, Aragon, and 
Navarre, is of even greater altitude. Thus Burgos 
stands at 2,873 feet; Segovia, 229; Granada, 
2,681 ; and the Escorial at 3,686 feet.” Moreover, 
for our immediate purpose, no European country 
is so largely abandoned to nature : nature in wildest 
primeval garb, untouched by man, untamed and 
glorious in pristine savagery. 

But it is not the tropical life of the lofty tablelands 
and tawny deserts on which we propose to dwell, 
nor yet on the strange adventures of our authors in 
the villages which often cluster picturesquely on the 
ridges of the stupendous crags of the sierras, like 
eagles’ eyries. ‘The quarter of Spain which has 
supplied the greatest surprise in natural history 
is the province of Andalucia, from whose south- 
ernmost rock “the British flag floats over the 
bristling battlements of Gibraltar.” It would 
appear that almost every subtropical species of 
animal might be expected to turn up in such a 
district. Andalucia is not only a province of corn- 
plains, of orange and olive groves, irrigated from 
the snow-capped mountain ranges of the Sierra 
Nevada, but of barren wastes and lonely “ maris- 
mas,” covering a stretch of three hundred miles 
from east to west, and half that extent in depth. 

It is this particular “ unknown corner of Spain” 
which has supplied our two travellers with the most 
sensational and surprising chapter of their book— 
the chapter on “ Wild Camels in Europe.” If the 
non-zoological reader, on seeing this apparently 
audacious title, should feel scandalised at so rude 
a shock to his nerves, it is only fair to say that 
even professional naturalists received the news of 
wild camels in Spain at the present day with scoffing 
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incredulity. We give the narrators’ account of the 
discovery almost in their own words : 


‘* An incident of our exploration of the marismas in the 
spring of 1883 illustrates the desolate and unknown chara. .+r 
of these wildernesses, and also brought to light a curious 
fact in natural history. Far away on the level plain I 
noticed two large animals evidently watching me. They 
were certainly not deer, which in spring often wander out 
into the marisma, but never so far as where I then was. 
They stood too high on their legs for deer, and had a much 
greater lateral width as they stood facing me. . . . There 
was a distinct game look about them. I changed my 
cartridge for ball, and attempted an approach with all 
available caution, lying flat in the saddle and advancing 
obliquely by lomg tacks, besides using the fatero’s ot 
native duck-shooter’s device of stopping at intervals to give 
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to this Andalucian wilderness in 1872, he had heard 
of the existence of camels therein, and that they had 
been known for forty years or so, but he was as 
incredulous as perhaps some of his present readers 
may be, and as some certainly were when he first 
mentioned the fact in the “ Ibis,” in the year 1884. 
Even then he was corroborated by Mr. Howard 
Saunders, one of the joint editors, who wrote: “I 
saw a small herd of these wild animals in the Coto 
de Dojfiana, on the 3rd of May 1868, but, finding 
that my statement of the breeding of the camel in 
that neighbourhood was received with much in- 
credulity, 1 kept the apparition of the camels to 
myself. I possessed the egg of the crane to con- 
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the horse an appearance of grazing. But it was no use; 
while still a quarter of a mile away, the strangers simulta 


neously wheeled about and made off with shambling gait. 

**Then for the first time, when their broad ides were 
exposed to view, I saw that they were two camels, one much 
larger than the other. Probably no one who reads this will 
be more surprised than was the writer at the apparition of 
the long-legged, long-necked, hump-backed pair ; but there 
was no room for mistake, for a camel is like nothing else in 
creation. 

**T pursued them, for they appeared to have no great 
pace; but it was hopeless. Between me and them lay an 
arrose, one of those wide stagnant channels which in spring 
intersect the marisma in all directions, and before getting 
clear of this—splashing through some hundreds of yards of 
mud and water—the bactrians were far away, scudding across 
a dead-level plain that extended to the far horizon.” 


_ Mr. Chapman’s discovery has been well authen- 
ticated, as will hereafter appear. On his first visit 














vince the sceptics, but I could not have produced 
acamel.” Irom this and other testimony it would 
seem that pioneer naturalists, like other leaders, 
have to encounter a good deal of agnostic opposi- 
tion from their own brethren, who had evidently 
prematurely concluded that all the large animals 
existing in Europe were already perfectly well- 
known. A writer in the “ Field ” newspaper seems 
to have carried on quite a bitter propaganda against 
the new tenet of “wild camels in Europe.” But 
Mr. Chapman does his best to placate the sceptics 
and break their fall in the kindliest manner. He 
writes : 

‘No doubt it is a ‘startling statement’ that wild animals 
are roaming at large in Europe or anywhere else; it would 
hardly seem more incredible if a herd of hippopotami were 
reported in the Upper Thames. The camel has never, 
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within historic times, been known to exist in a wild state ; 
it has always been the servant of man, a beast of burden 
and domesticity. Nor could any region be well conceived 
so ill-adapted—indeed repulsive—to the known habits and 
requirements of an animal always associated with arid sandy 
deserts, as the Spanish marismas, which, always marshy, 
are a to actual inundation during six months out of the 
twelve. 


A concluding word on the introduction of the 
camel into Andalucia will be acceptable to many 
readers. Our authors have fully worked out the 
question by consulting official records and respon- 
sible persons in Andalucia and elsewhere. They 
find that the camels were introduced from the 
Canary Isles in the year 1825, with the object of 
breeding ; in a few years they became a herd of 


cultivated by the aid of camels, which are used for 
ploughing and other agricultural work. At the 
present time, as we have seen, the descendants of 
these camels live and flourish in the marismas in 
a wholly wild state. 

The next notable success scored by our authors 
in these wonderful Andalucian wildernesses was the 
discovery of the flamingoes’ nests. The flamingo, 
one of the most picturesque of birds, and always a 
great favourite in English books on natural his- 
tory, is to be seen to the greatest advantage in 
these immense natural preserves of bird life, the 
marismas, which are in fact deltas of great rivers, 
the accumulations of ages, which at length bar out 
the sea and form level plains, alternately marsh 
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about eighty. In 1833 they were used as beasts 
of burden and transport in the province of 
Cadiz, employed in the carriage of materials 
used in making the high road from Port St. 
Mary to San Lucar de Barrameda (more than 
thirty years ago), and also in conveyances to Arcos, 
Jerez, Chichlana, and other towns. But some 
untoward accidents on the roads through horses 
being frightened at the sight of such strange 
animals, and the necessity of separating them from 
horses in the yards, combined with other matters 
easy to remedy, caused them to fall into disuse as 
beasts of burden and carriage, and thus the 
economy and advantages obtained by their intro- 
duction were lost. They were then used for 
agricultural purposes, and some lands which Don 
Rafael de Barrera holds are at this time (1869) 


and dry land, and yaried with dells of juxuriant 
plant life. Flamingoes themselves are of course 
no novelty to travellers in sub-tropical countries, 
especially to those who travel through Egypt and 
the Suez Canal; but their mode of nesting, and 
especially the manner in which birds of so singular 
a form could dispose of their extremely long legs 
whilst sitting on the nest, have long been unsettled 
questions. Even the task of the female heron in 
disposing of her long legs whilst sitting on eggs 
day after day might be thought sufficiently difficult, 
but the “stilts” of the flamingo are several mul- 
tiples of the length of the heron’s. Mr. Chapman 
says that within the last decade sundry ancient 
fables have passed current. Dampier described 
the nests of the flamingoes seen by him on the 
Cape de Verde Is!ands two hundred years ago as 
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being high conical mounds of mud, upon which the 
female sat astride, and almost ever since this state- 
ment as to the “ cavalier-like” position of the bird 
has been accepted as accurate in the absence of 
any further and more exact observation. In Spain 
Lord Lilford and Mr. Howard Saunders did their 
best to solve the problem, but without success. 
“Tt is no joke,” wrote Mr. Saunders, “ to wander 
for days in absolutely tropical heat over a district 
as large as our Eastern Counties on the chance of 
stumbling upon a colony of flamingoes somewhere 
or other.” 

It, however, fell to the lot of one of the authors of 
the present volume to make the happy discovery, 
but not without a very arduous campaign. The 
happy hunting-ground was one of the marismas of 
the river Guadalquivir, in the Bzetican wilderness, 
which is described as “an ornithological Eden ” in 
spring, so vast is the variety of types of bird life. 
Here the flamingoes are found in herds of three 
hundred to five hundred, several herds being in 
sight atonce. ‘They parade like regiments and feed 
in the open water, with heads under, greedily tearing 
up the grasses and water plants that grow beneath 
the surface. Many of the birds were sitting down 
on a low mud island, some were standing upon it, 
and others again were standing in the water. 

The approach to a populous bird islet is thus 
described : 


‘On reaching the spot we found an incredibly great 
agglomeration of nests. The low flat mud plateau was 
crowded with them as thickly as its space permitted. These 
nests had little or no height above the flat surface of mud ; 
some were raised an inch or two, a few might be five or six 
inches in height, but the majority were merely circular bul- 
warks of mul barely raised above the general level, and 
having the impression of the bird’s legs distinctly marked 
upon them. The general aspect of the plateau was not 
unlike a large table covered with plates. In the centre was 
a deep hole filled with muddy water, which, from the gouged 
appearance of its sides, appeared to be used as a reservoir 
for nest-making materials. 





** Scattered all round this main colony were numerous 
single nests, rising out of the water and evidently built up 
from the bottom. Here and there two or three of these 
were joined together—‘ semi-detached,’ so to speak ; these 
separate nests stood six or eight inches above water level, 
and as the depth was rather over a foot, the total height of 
the nests would be some two feet or thereabouts, and their 
width across the hollow top some fifteen inches. None of 
these nests as yet contained any eggs, and though I returned 
to the pajaréra on the latest day I was in its neighbourhood 
(May 11), they still remained empty. On both occasions 
many hundreds of flamingoes were sitting on the nests, and 
on the eleventh we had a good view of them at close quar- 
ters. Linked arm in arm with Felipe, and crouching low 
on the water, to look as little human as possible, we 
approached within seventy yards before their sentries showed 
signs of alarm ; and at this distance, with the glass, observed 
the sitting birds as distinctly as one need wish. The long 
red legs doubled under their bodies, the knees projecting as 
far as, or beyond the tail, and their graceful necks neatly 
curled away among their back feathers like a sitting swan, 
with the heads resting on their breasts ; all these points were 
unmistakable. Indeed, as regards the disposition of their 
legs, it is hardly necessary to point out that in the great 
majority of cases (the nests being hardly raised above the 
level of the mud) no other position was possible.” 


“Wild Spain” is one of the most notable con- 
tributions to the fauna and flora and even the 
geology and anthropology of a given district which 
has issued from the British press for some years, 
besides being written with a remarkable equipment 
of scholarship and intellectual power. If at times 
we wince now and again at the sportsman’s quiet 
satisfaction in “dropping” four flamingoes with a 
treble a wire-cartridge, or in using the heavy 
AAA mould shot against a flying bustard with fatal 
effect, it is only fair to suggest that the deadly 
weapons were used upon occasion for the defence 
and preservation of life, notably ina very courageous, 
risky, but successful conflict with an implacable 
wild bull which had scared whole villages and killed 
six of the inhabitants. We are indebted to the 
publishers, Messrs. Gurney and Jackson, for the use 
of the accompanying illustrations. 

HENRY WALKER. 
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CAPTAIN COOK’S 








T is singular, to say the least of it, that English- 
men should have had to wait for more than a 
century for an authentic account of the first 

and most memorable of all this great Englishman’s 

voyages. That this is owing to the exigencies of the 
first publishers of these records is hardly sufficient 
reason why so long a period should have elapsed 
before the world was made acquainted with the 
observations and reflections, as written day by day 
by Captain (he was but Lieutenant then) Cook 
himself. This is more surprising when we find 
that there are still existing the three official copies 
of the original Journal, two of them complete, and 
all three accessible. In a general way, of course, 
it was well that the public should have had, com- 
bined in one work, both the Captain’s journal and 
the journals of the men of science who accom- 
panied him. But having been written, and in 
duplicate too, it was surely worth while that Captain 
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JOURNAL! 


servations of Mr. Charles Green, from the Greenwich 
Observatory, who in one sense was the most im- 
portant individual on board the Zxdeavour, for, 
must not be forgotten, the voyage was primarily 
undertaken to view a transit of Venus across the 
sun. 

The result was the book called “‘ Hawkesworth’s 
Voyages ” with which we are all familiar. 

The book before us, “Captain Cook’s Journal, 
during his First Voyage Round the World in 1768 
1771,” isa literal transcription of the original manu- 
scripts, and is edited by Captain W. J. L. Wharton, 

N., F.R.S. It is illustrated by maps and facsimiles 
of Cook’s own charts, and is altogether a handsome 
and well printed volume. 

Captain Wharton, in his preface, says : 

**Cook’s Journal was in triplicate. The Admiralty 
orders of the day enjoined that the captain should keep a 
journal of proceedings, a copy of which was to be forwarded 
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Cook’s own graphic narrative should have been 
made public. But “all things come to him who 
waits,” and now we, who have waited for a hundred 
and twenty years, have at last before us the first (let 
us hope the others will follow) voyage in the 
Endeavour as described by the one most competent 
to write with authority. 

On the return of the Endeavour it was decided 
that the results of the voyage should be published, 
and Dr. Hawkesworth had given to him the 
Journals of Captain Cook, Sir Joseph Banks, 
botanist, and Dr. Solander, the Swedish naturalist. 
These, with commendable skill, it is only just to say, 
he not only combined, but put the triple set of 
observations into the mouth of the chief of the 
expedition, together with many comments of his 
own ! 

Combined with these were the Astronomical ob- 


' Captain Cook's ‘* Journal of his First Voyage round the 
World.” London, Elliot Stock. 
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to the Admiralty every six months, or as scon after as pos- 
sible. In the case of this voyage the ship was two and a 
half years from England before any opportunity of sending 
this copy occurred. The ship was the whole of this time 
in new and savage lands. When Batavia was reached the 
duplicate of Cook’s Journal was sent home, and six months 
later, when the ship arrived in England, the full Journal of 
the voyage was deposited at the Admiralty. 

“* The Secretary of the Admiralty, Sir Philip Stephens, a 
personal friend and appreciator of Cook, appears to have 
appropriated the Batavia duplicate, as we find it in the 
hands of his descendants, and passing thence by sale, first to 
Mr. Cosens in 1868, and then in 1890 to Mr. John Corner. 

‘*The other and complete copy is still in possession of 
the Admiralty, though in some unexplained manner it was 
absent for some years, and was only recovered by the exertions 
of Mr. W. Blakeney, R.N. 

‘*¢ A third copy of the Journal aiso terminates a few days 
before reaching Batavia. It is in possession of Her Majesty 
the Queen, and from its appearance was kept for, and pro- 
bably presented to, George 111, who took great interest in 
the voyage. 


‘The text is taken from Mr. Corner’s copy so far as it 
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goes, paragraphs from the Admiralty copy, which do not 
appear in the former, being added, with a notation of their 
source. es 

‘* The last portion, from October 23, 1770, which is only 
given in the Admiralty copy, is necessarily taken from it. 

‘¢ The two first-mentioned Journals are in the handwriting 
of an amanuensis, Mr. Orton, the clerk. No autograph 
journal is, so far as is known, in existence, but some rough 
original must have been kept, as both copies bear internal 
evidence of having been written up after the lapse of an 
interval after the events described.’ 

But for these and many more new and interesting 
facts we must refer our readers to the book itself, just 
giving, as an incitement, two or three extracts from 
the Journal as they appear in their original form, 
in all their glory of untrammelled spelling and the 
free use of capitals. 

The extract on page 775 we are able to give 
through the kindness of the publisher, Mr. Elliot 
Stock, in the original handwriting of Mr. Robert 
Orton, with Captain Cook’s own additions. 

At Tahiti the adventurers found traces of former 
visitors, and Cook thus describes the confirmation 
of their suspicions : 

“© Sunday, 11¢h.—Cloudy, with rain last night and this 
morning ; the remainder of the day fair weather. This day 
Mr. Banks and I took Toobouratomita on board the Ship 
and show’d him the print containing the Colours worne by 
the ships of Different Nations, and very soon made him 
understand that we wanted to know which of them was 
worn by the ships that were at Ohidea. He at once pitched 
upon the Spanish Flag, and would by no means admit of any 
other (it was the French who had been there though, all the 
same); this, together with several Articles we had lately 
amongst these people, such as Jackets, Shirts, etc., 
usually worn by Spanish Seamen, proves beyond doubt that 
they must have been Ships of that Nation, and come from 
» port on the Coast of South America.” 
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This next is a fair specimen of the observations 
taken by Cook as navigator : 
** Monday, May 7th, 1770.—Litth 


! wind, Southerly, and 
Serene pleasant Weather. 


In the p.M. found the Variation 
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by several Azimuths to be 8° E. ; at sunset the Northermost 
land in sight bore N. 26° E. ; and some broken land that 
appear’d to form a bay bore N. 40° W., distant four Leagues. 
This Bay I named Broken Bay, Lat. 33° 36'S. We 
steer’d along shore N.N.E. all night at the distance of about 
three Leagues from the land, having from thirty-two to thirty- 
six fathoms, hard sandy bottom. A little after sunrise I took 
several Azimuths with four Needles belonging to the Azimuth 
Compass, the mean result of which gave the Variation of 
7° 56’ E. At Noon we were by observation in the Lat. of 
33° 22’ S., and about three Leagues from the land, the 
Northermost part of which in sight bore N. 19° E. Some 
pretty high land which projected out in three bluff Points, 
occasioned my calling it Cape Three Points (Lat. 33° 33’ S.), 
bore S.W., distant five Leagues ; Long. made from Botany 
Bay 0° 19’ E.” 

The first sight of the kangaroo by Europeans is 
thus described : 

* Sunday, 24th June, 1770.— Windsand Weather as Yester- 
day. p.M., the Carpenters finished the Starboard side, and 
at nine heeld the Ship the other way, and hauld her off about 
two feet for fear of Neaping. In the A.M. they went to 
work repairing the Sheathing under the Starboard bow, 
where we found two planks cut about half thro’, Early in 
the morning*I sent a party of Men into the Country under 
the direction of Lt. Gore to seek for refreshments; they 
return’d about noon with a few Palm Cabbages and a Bunch 
or two of wild Plantains ; these last were much Smaller than 
any I had ever seen, and the Pulp full of small Stones ; 
otherwise they were well tasted. I saw myself this morning, 
a little way from the Ship, one of the Animals before spoke 
off ; it was of a light mouse Colour and the full size of a 
Grey Hound, and shaped in every respect like one, with a 
long tail, which it carried like a Grey Hound; in short, I 
should have taken it for a wild dog but for its walking or 
running, in which it jump’d like a Hare or Deer. Another 
of them was seen to-day by some of our people, who saw 
the first ; they described them as having very small Legs, 
and the print of the Feet like that of a Goat; but this I 
could not see myself because the ground the one I saw was upon 
was too hard, and the length of the Grass hindered my seeing 
its legs.” 

The chart we give here is a reduced facsimile of 
one constructed on the voyage by Captain Cook 
himself. 


Reproduction of the Original Published Chart 
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THE MOON 


OME little time ago we gave in the “ Leisure 
S Hour” a description of the great Observatory 
founded, under the will of James Lick, on 
Mount Hamilton in California, and provided, under 
the terms of the deed of trust, with the most power- 
ful telescope in the world as the principal part 
of its equipment. The number of the “ Over- 
land Mail” for last November contains an article 
contributed by Miss Milicent W. Shinn, in which 
some very interesting particulars are given respect- 
ing the foundation of that establishment and the 
circumstances _con- 
nected therewith. The 
founder died in 1876, 
at the age of eighty, 
and it was not until 
four years afterwards, 
in 1880, that work 
was begun upon the 
mountain for the con- 
struction of the Ob 
servatory, the eleva- 
tion of which above 
the sea-ievel somewhat 
exceeds 4.200 feet. An 
idea may be formed 
of the work involved 
when it is stated that 
72,000 tons of rock 
had to be removed to 
get a level space large 
enough for the build- 
ing, and two summers 
were consumed in this 
task. When Mr. Lick’s 
deed was drawn, the 
largest lens existing in 
the world was the 
26-inch glass at Wash- 
ington, which was 
erected in 1873. But 
others exceeding this 
were afterwards manu- 
factured, the 
being one 30 inches 
in diameter constructed for the Nicholas Imperial 
Observatory at Pulkowa in Russia. ‘The Lick trus- 
tees succeeded in getting the firm of Alvan Clark 
& Sons to contract for an instrument the objective 
of which should be 36 inches in diameter. It was 
not until 1888 that all difficulties were surmounted 
and work with this monster telescope commenced, 
though observations with smaller instruments, prov- 
ing the excellence of the site, and of its atmospheric 
conditions at night, had previously been made. 
Professor Holden (formerly of the Washington and 
Washburn Observatories, and an astronomer of recog- 


largest THE MARE CRISIUM. 


LOUNT HAMILTON. 


nised distinction in all branches of the science) was 
appointed President of the University of California 
and Director of the Lick Observatory in 1885, and 
three years later was able to constitute his staff and 
set the great. establishment in working order. 

The discoveries and contributions to the pro- 
gress of astronomy which have been made since 
then on Mount Hamilton are familiar to all who 
have followed scientific reports and publications ; 
but that which has made the most sensation in the 
world generally was the discovery last year by 

Professor E. E. Ban 
nard (now on a visit 
to this country and 
other parts of Europe) 
of a new satellite to 


Jupiter, much smaller 
as well as much nearer 
to the planet than the 
were the 
first fruits of the appli 


cation of the telese ope 


four which 


to the heavens by 


Galileo in 1610. Since 
then cig! satellites 
had ai « rent times 
discovered to 
be revolving round 
Saturn ; four round 
the more distant 
Uranus (itself not 
known till 1751); one 
belonging to the most 
distant known planet 
Neptune, found soon 
after its discovery in 
1846, and _ probably 
therefore of consider 
able dimensions ; two, 
later still, revolving 
round Mars, but which 
escaped notice on ac 
count of their minute 
size until they were 
detected by Professor 
Asaph Hall with the great Washington refractor 
in 1877. But until Professor Barnard’s recent 
discovery no companion had been found for the 
giant Jupiter in addition to those found so long 
ago by “the Tuscan artist,” as Milton calls that 
great astronomical pioneer Galileo, in allusion to 
his instrumental equipment being the work of his 
own hands. 

Into these and other discoveries jn the domains 
of solar, planetary, cometary, and stéllar astronomy, 
we do not purpose here to enter, further than 
to remark that full use is being made on Mount 
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Hamilton in all departments of the comparatively 
new engine of scientific research, photography. 
The great advantage afforded by this consists in the 
fact that by it celestial phenomena are depicted 
with the impartial and unbiassed action of “light 
itself, which everything displays,” and can be studied 
afterwards with the closeness and accuracy which 
abundance of time alone can give. Hence it is 
especially adapted, by repetition of its application, 
in the detection of changes however small, either 
to the position, form, or brightness of objects. Our 
own satellite, which is by so much our nearest 
neighbour amongst the heavenly bodies, may 
readily be studied in this way with a view not only to 
a complete knowledge of the varied formations and 
configurations on her surface, but to the vexed 
question whether it is possible to detect any changes 
in these, respecting which nothing approaching to 
certainty has as yet been arrived at. Lunar 
photographs are regularly taken with the great Lick 
telescope, and these are to be continued until a 
complete set has been obtained for every hour or so 
of the Moon’s age. ‘These photographs have been 
mechanically enlarged on glass by Professors 
Burnham and Barnard, and they are now sent re- 
gularly to Professor Weinek at Prague, who makes 
enlarged drawings of parts of the surface, which 
are printed in heliogravure, at the expense of Mr. 
Walter Law, of New York. Many new features 
have been detected by a careful study of these 
drawings, a specimen of which, from the article to 
which reference has been made, we have been 
enabled to reproduce for the inspection of our 
readers, who will bear in mind that the end of the 
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THE 


T Tahiti lived a king named Tai (= Sea), who 
wedded the lovely queen Uta (= Shore). She 
had lived with her royal husband for some 

time, when a great longing came over her to visit 
the relatives she had left behind in the home of 
her youth. But the king did not like her to go 
without a fitting present. He therefore inquired 
of the oracle what would be most suitable. The 
god directed him to send his wife to a certain 
stream, and tell her to watch for the coming of an 
eel ; that she should catch the first that presented 
itself, cut off its head, and deposit it in a calabash 
and carefully plug up the aperture. The body of 
the eel was then to be thrown back into the stream, 
and the calabash carried to the husband. 

Upon Uta’s return from the stream, the king 
inquired whether she had carried out the instruc- 
tions of the oracle. ‘The wife joyfully said “ Yes,” 
and laid the well-plugged calabash at his feet. Tai 
now directed her to start on her intended journey, 
and present the precious calabash to her parents 
and brothers, “for there is wondrous virtue in it.” 
He told her that it would grow into a coco-nut 
tree, and would bear a delicious fruit never before 
seen. He enjoined on no account to turn aside 
from the path, nor to bathe in any tempting foun- 
tain, nor to sit down, nor to sleep on the road, and 
above all not to put down the calabash. 


THE MOON AS SEEN FROM MOUNT HAMILTON. 
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light towards the left is not the Moon’s edge (or 
limb, as astroncmers call it), but is in fact the 
curved line (technically called the terminator) to 
which the Sun’s light reaches ; that light coming 
from the right hand of the drawing, leaving dark- 
ness on the left behind the elevations, and catching 
the tops of mountains and other heights even 
beyond the general line of the terminator. The 
part of the Moon’s surface here depicted is that 
which surrounds the plain called the Mare Crisium, 
which is in the northern half of the Moon and in 
the western half of that. ‘The designation Mare or 
Sea was given to these formations in the Moon in 
former times, when they were supposed to be really 
tracts of water ; and the name has been retained, 
though it has long been known that they are in fact 
mere plains, and telescopes of high power disclose 
various small irregularities scattered over them. 
Mare Crisium is about 281 miles in length from 
north to south, and 355 in breadth from east to 
west, so that it contains an area of 78,000 square 
miles, or about one twenty-fourth part of the Moon’s 
visible hemisphere. Its tint is grey, with a tinge of 
green, perceptible under favourable atmospheric 
conditions. If there be any air or moisture on the 
lunar surface, it can only be of a very thin orrare kind, 
and that in the lowest portions, which it is possible 
may contain sufficient to sustain some forms of 
vegetable life ; but even this is doubtful, and but 
little can be left of the water which in bygone 
years must have existed on the smaller globe 
which revolves round our Earth, and often affords 
us so beautiful and beneficial a light in the absence 
of the Sun, the greater light which rules the day. 
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A TAHITIAN MYTH. 





Uta gladly started on her journey. For a while 
all went well, but at length, the sun being high in 
the heavens, she became very hot and weary. Per- 
ceiving a crystal stream, she forgot her promise to 
her husband, put down her calabash, and leapt into 
the inviting waters. After disporting herself for 
some time in the cool stream, she cast a glance at 
the calabash, but lo! it had sprouted—theeel’s 
head had become a young tree with strange leaves ! 
Grieved at her own folly, she ran to the bank, and 
strove with all her might to pull it up, but could 
not, for its roots had struck deep. 

Uta wept long and bitterly. Perplexed now 
what to do, with joy she perceived a little messenger- 
bird from her husband directing her to return. She 
went back to the king with shame and fear, and 
related to him all that had befallen her. Tai sadly 
said to her, “ Go to the stream into which you cast 
the body of the eel whose head was placed in the 
calabash ; find the wriggling tail, and destroy it by 
beating it with a stick, then come back and tell me.” 

Uta did as she was desired ; but as soon as she 
entered their dwelling her royal husband expired 
in expiation of her sin. 

The antiquity of this myth is attested by the 
name given to the king—Tai (= Sea), now disused 
in favour of the modern “ miti.” 

(REV.) WILLIAM WYATT GILL, LL.D. 
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“THE SMITHSONIAN,” AND THE HODGKINS FUND PRIZES. 
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SPENCER F. BAIRD. 


* summer one of the pleasantest spots in the 
great city of “magnificent distances,” as 

Washington is often termed, is the beautiful 
park, studded with magnolia trees, haunted by 
humming-birds, which slopes down to the broad 
Potomac and surrounds “the Smithsonian” and 
its kindred scientific institutions, the National 
Museum and that of the United States Fisheries 
Commission. 

The Smithsonian, the parent Institution, owes 
its origin to the beneficence of an alien and a 
member of the great Smith family, for it was founded 
by the bequest of an Englishman, James Smithson 
by name, who left a large sum of money—no one 
knows exactly why, as he had no acquaintances in 
the United States—to the city of Washington, “ for 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men.” He contributed several papers on chemical 
subjects to the Philosophical Transactions of the 
Royal Society, and died unmarried at Genoa in 
1829. His remote paternal ancestor was that 
“zealous loyalist,” Hugh Smithson, created a baro- 
net in 1660. James Smithson was a natural son, 
by “Elizabeth (Macies), heiress of the Hungerfords,” 
of the fourth baronet, that Sir Hugh Smithson who 
married the Lady Elizabeth Seymour, heiress of 
the Percys, and assumed by Act of Parliament the 
surname and arms of the historic Percys. He 
was created first Duke of Northumberland in 1776. 
So successfully was this trust administered that 
the Smithsonian, although it bears the name of 
a private citizen and a foreigner, has been for 
nearly half a century one of the principal rallying 
points of scientific workers in the United States, 


and intimately connected with many of the most 
important scientific expeditions and undertakings 
of the United States Government. 

Its various publications have been freely dis- 
tributed to every region of the civilised world. 
The quaint seal of the Institution—a central 
hemisphere with outlined continents, flanked by 
the flaming torch of knowledge and the motto fer 
orbem, inscribed with the marginal legend,“ for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge among men,” 
Smithsonian Institution, Washington 1846—has 
covered, for many years past, the universal trans- 
mission of all its packages through all custom-houses 
without examination. 

By means of its “International Exchange 
Bureau,” the grand total of 1,300,000 packets of 
books and other literary and scientific materials 
had been thus distributed up to June 30, 1890, 
when the last fiscal report was issued.' From this 
we have gleaned some interesting details. Since 
its foundation in 1846, one million and a half 
of dollars, fruits of the judicious investment of the 
Capital Trust, have been applied in carrying out 
the wishes of the testator. Within the same period 
365,000 dollars have been expended on the pub- 
lication of the instructive Smithsonian Reports, 
which often contain papers of great general interest, 
the fine series of “ Memoirs” embodying the 
results of original research in various branches of 
knowledge, known as “ the Smithsonian Contri- 
butions to Knowledge,” the Proceedings and 
Bulletins of the associated National Museum, the 
Fish Commission, and of the Smithsonian Bureau 
of Ethnology, which first took up the study and 
preservation of American Indian ethnological and 
prehistoric antiquities. In all 670 publications 
have been issued, making 100 volumes. 

By the system of International Exchanges 
extended by the late Professor Spencer F. Baird, 
the distribution of these publications has resulted 
in the formation of a fine library, which was 
ultimately made over to the care of the “ National 
Library,” and more than a quarter of a million of 
volumes thus acquired are now stored in the fire- 
proof building in the Capitol. Fine collections 
have been formed from the Trust Funds illustrating 
national history and ethnology and archeology ; 
others were deposited in its care by private bene- 
factors. By Act of Congress it acquired the charge 
of the public collections of the Geological Surveys 
of the United States and the Pacific Railroad 
Surveys now exhibited in the National Museum, of 
which the original Smithsonian collections for re- 
search formed a large and valuable nucleus. 

Among the more important of these may be 
named the famous George Catlin collection of 
Indian pictures, of which Mr. Washington Mathews 
gives an interesting account in the last Report 
issued: that of the “Wilkes” Exploring Expe- 

1 “ Annual Report of the Board of Regents of the Smith 
sonian Institution for the yeu ending June 39, 1890, showing 


the operations, expenditure, and condition of the Institution, 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 1891. 
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dition ; Baird’s Birds ; the Riley North American 
Insects, 150,000 in number ; and 20,000 of Isaac 
Lea’s cabinet of conchology. There are fine series 
illustrating the development of aboriginal pottery, 
the general evolution of Musical Instruments, and 
the comparative history of religions as indicated by 
objects used in religious observances throughout 
the world. ‘The collections formed by the United 
States Fish Commission, those presented by foreign 
governments to the nation, as well as all gifts made 
to its public officials abroad, find a suitable home 
in the National Museum, which also shelters the 
collections of the American Historical Association. 

The Smithsonian undertakes to lend specimens 
to qualified specialists in all lands, and conveys 
them for exchange through the various agencies 
established in Europe. Duplicate specimens are 
freely distributed in the United States Museums 
and other public and scholastic institutions. It 
was the “Smithsonian” that prepared the magni- 
ficent governmental exhibits at the Centennial 
and other exhibitions in America and Europe. It 
diffuses knowledge locally by its free “ Saturday 
afternoon lectures” in Washington city, and pro- 
motes original research by money grants in aid, and 
the publication of the results of such investigations. 


first Director, Professor Joseph Henry, and from 
1878 to 1887 as secretary. In 1882 he was ap- 
pointed director of the adjacent fire-proof buildings 
erected by Congress for the National Museum, and 
served many years as United States Commissioner 
of Fish and Fisheries, and as Director of its 
biological laboratories at Wood’s Holl, Massa- 
chusetts, departments which owed their inception 
and much of their usefulness to his knowledge and 
energy. Professor Baird was to the Smithsonian, 
and the numerous offshoots it fostered and 
developed, what Sir Henry Cole was to the South 
Kensington Museum. 

A Pennsylvanian by birth, Spencer F. Baird 
early took to natural history pursuits, and in 1848 
received one of the modest grants in aid of research 
from the Smithsonian, then just started, the staff of 
which he joined two years later. He was a 
naturalist in the widest sense of the word, and his 
original researches covered the whole field of 
vertebrate zoology, birds, beasts, reptiles, and fishes. 
He published some two hundred contributions to 
scientific literature. His “ Mammals of North 
America” and “ Birds of North America” were 
epoch-marking productions, and remain authori- 
tative works of reference. ‘This devoted chief, the 





The Smithsonian is controlled by the President 
of the United States and the members of his 
Cabinet, the Commissioner of Patents, and a Board 
of Regents composed of the United States Vice- 
President, the Chief Justice, who acts as Chancellor, 
* three Senators, three Members of the House of 
Representatives, and six other citizens, two of whom 
must be residents in Washington. Its Secretary is, 
by law, “ Keeper of the National Collections,” the 
Assistant Secretary now administers the National 
Museum, assisted by thirty-two Curators and Acting 
Curators, of whom twenty-two receive no salary 
from Museum appropriations. Many of its 
officers are well known in the scientific world as 
specialists in ethnology, archeology, botany, 
zoology, geology ; and the names of O. T. Mason, 
W. H. Dall, Colonel Garrick Mallery, W. H. 
Holmes, Cyrus Thomas, A. S. Gatschet, Lester 
Ward, Coues, Ridgway, and Rathburn, and Major 
Powell, Professors O. C. Marsh, C. D. Walcott, 
and Dr. C. A. White, of the Geological Survey, are 
certainly deserving of honourable mention. 

But one name in particular will ever be closely 
associated with the Smithsonian besides that of its 
founder. We mean that of Professor Spencer 
Fullerton Baird, who, for thirty-seven years out of 
the forty-two the Institution has been in existence, 
served it devotedly, first as assistant secretary to its 


warmest friend of the Smithsonian, was not only a 
great naturalist and energetic administrator, | 
revered and beloved for his personal characteristic 
and possessed of great influence. He was one ol! 
the promoters of the social and scientific “ Saturday 
Night Club,” which resulted in the formation of the 
famous “ Cosmos Club,” ! and his acceptance of the 
first presidency quieted the political cabal which 
for a time threatened its existence. 

Baird died in harness, worn out by adminis- 
trative duties it now takes three men to perform, 
for Professor S. P. Langley, the well-known 
astronomer and physicist, directs the operations of 
the Smithsonian Trust, Mr. C. Brown Goode 
administers the National Museum, and Colonel 
Marshall M’Donald has charge of the piscicultural 
departments as Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries. 
On January 14, 1890, a Bill passed Congress 
authorising the Smithsonian Regents to expend 
the sum of 15,000 dollars, voted by the House of 
Representatives, for the erection of a bronze statue 
of Professor Raird, in the grounds in front of the 
“ Smithsonian ” building he long served so faithfully 
and well. 


1 In this club all the members meet on an equality ; the titles 
Judge, General, Colonel, Professor, Senator, etc., are never 
used. Mr.—the modern form of Magister—is the only prehx 
permitted. 
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It is evident, even from this imperfect survey of 
the operations of the Smithsonian Institution, that 
much has been accomplished for the diffusion and 
promotion of knowledge among men in accordance 
with the will of the founder. Other trusts have 
centred round the original bequest. Its officers 
now administer the funds granted by Congress for 
the Bureau of Ethnology over which Major J. W. 
Powell, director of the United States Geological 
Survey, presides, and those provided for the 
extension and care of the National Museum. 
Another duty has recently been laid upon them by 
a generous private benefactor, that of the adminis- 
tration of the “ Hodgkins Trust ” and the Hodgkins 
Fund Prizes, just established in connection there- 
with, and concerning which an important official 
circular has just been issued. 

From this we learn that in October 1891, Thomas 
George Hodgkins, Esq., of Setauket, New York, 
made a donation to the Smithsonian Institution, 
the income from a part of which was to be devoted 
to the increase and diffusion of more exact 
knowledge in regard “ to the nature and properties 
of atmospheric air in connection with the welfare 
of man.” It announces that the following prizes 
will be awarded on or after July 1, 1894, should 
satisfactory papers be sent in. 


1. A prize of the value of $10,000 (£2,000) for a treatise 
embodying some new and important discovery in regard to 
the nature or properties of atmospheric air in their bearing 
upon any or all the sciences, ¢.g. not only in regard to 
meteorology, but in connection with hygiene or any depart- 
ment of biological or physical knowledge. For this essay 
the time is extended to Deceniber 31, 1894. 

2. A prize of $2,000 (£400) for the most satisfactory 
essay upon ** (a) The known properties of atmospheric air 
considered in their relationships to research in every depart- 
ment of natural science, and the importance of a study of 
the atmosphere considered in view of these relationships. 
/) The proper direction of future research in connection 
with the imperfections of our knowledge of atmospheric air, 





and of the connections of that knowledge with other sciences. 
This essay, as a whole, should tend to indicate the path best 
calculated to lead to worthy results in connection with the 
future administration of the Hodgkins foundation.” 

3. A prize of $1,000 (£200) for the best popular treatise 
upon atmospheric air, its properties and relationships (hy- 
gienic, physical, and mental inclusive). ‘* This essay need 
not exceed 20,000 words in length, it should be written in 
simple language, and be suitable for popular instruction.” 

The treatises may be written in English, French, German, 
or Italian, and the second and third must be sent in before 


July 1, 1894. 


It is further announced that a gold medal, dupli- 
cated either in silver or bronze, will be established 
under the name of 


THE HODGKINS MEDAL OF THE SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION, 

to be awarded either annually or biennially ‘for impor- 
tant contributions to our knowledge’ of the nature and 
properties of atmospheric air, or the practical application of 
our existing knowledge of them to the welfare of mankind.” 

The circular sets forth the constitution of the Committee 
of Awards, and states in conclusion, that grants in aid of 
kindred researches may be made to specialists engaged in 
such investigations, and that all inquiries and communications 
respecting the Hodgkins Fund, Prizes, Medals, and Fund 
Publications or Grants, should be addressed to S. P. Langley, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, U.S. A. 


The care evinced in the preparation of the 
Hodgkins Fund Circular of the Smithsonian 
Institution is proof that “Smithson’s ” original idea 
has been rigidly adhered to. ‘The actual amount 
derived from his estate was £ 103,013, and Richard 
Rusk, the eminent Philadelphia lawyer, son of one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, 
was the commissioner appointed to receive it. In 
1862 a niece of Smithson bequeathed the Institu- 
tion £25,000. It would be well if all public trusts 
could show such a good record of useful adminis- 
tration and valuable results. 

AGNES CRANE. 





After Ten Bears. 


TEN years ago! That was the Spring, 
It is Midsummer now— 

And have we lost, or have we gained 
Since that ten years ago? 

Life’s litanies are ever wove 
Of mingled tears and praise, 

And thorns have ever grown with flowers 

Since Eden days. 


Ten years ago! What fears and hopes, 
What waverings and trusts, 
What vehemence of sun or wind, 
What trifling gleams and gusts, 
What changes and what fixedness, 
What laughter and what tears, 
What lovingkindness of God, 
In ten long years! 


From ‘* Gleanings after Harvest ; or, Idylls of the Home,” by the Rev John R. Vernon, M.A., author 


Ten years ago! What loss or gain? 
Do we lament the Spring? 
Has, from the deepening Summer hues, 
That frst light taken wing? 
Nay, the first trembling snowdrop plucked 
Ten solemn years ago 
Still lives, though Summer flowers have brought 
Their glory too. 


Ten ycars ago! We meet, my Wife, 
Beside this ten-year stone, 

To thank God with a ‘ Hitherto,” 
For all that He has done ; 

Nor need we fear, upon the faith 
Of these ‘‘ten years ago,” 

To add our heartfelt thanks for all 

That He will do. 


of “ The Harvest of a 


Quiet Eye” (Cassell & Co.). This charming volume of quiet studies, in prose and rhyme, is from the pen of one of the oldest con- 
tributors to the “ Leisure Hour” and ‘‘ Sunday at Home,” whose artistic hand has not lost its cunning, and whose heart is as warm 
as ever. He still occasionally favours the magazines of his early love with a welcome contribution, such as Ruskin crowned with 


his approval. 
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than the freshwater forms ; one can count the 

genera of the latter on one’s fingers, but to 
enumerate the former in like manner one would 
need more than half-a-dozen pairs of hands. The 
general plan of a polyzoon was described and figured 
in the “ Leisure Hour” for August 1892 (p. 697), 
so that our first step will be to make acquaintance 
with the three great groups into which the Marine 
Polyzoa are divided. The chief characters by which 
these groups are distinguished from each other are 
the nature and shape of the chambers in which the 
polypides dwell, and the character of the orifices 
from which they protrude their tentacles. We must 
not be frighted at the long names which these 
groups bear, nor ai the unfamiliar terms used to 
describe the parts of the animals themselves. It 
is necessary to mention them so that students may 
know where to turn in consulting the recognised 
authorities on the subject, but no term will be left 
unexplained, and English equivalents will be em- 
ployed for technical terms wherever possible. The 
zooids, or individuals of which the composite animal 
is made up, are known as fo/ypides, and were called 
by earlier writers Jo/yfes, a term now dropping out 
of use ; the separate home of each polypide is called 
the sowcium, which we shall turn into “chamber” ; 
the technical zoarium we shall replace by “colony” ; 
and the oacium, in which the ova develop into the 
larval forms, by “ brood chamber.” “Cell” is often 
loosely employed to designate the dwelling of a 
polypide. “Chamber” is purposely substituted 
here because “cell” has a definite biological mean- 
ing—“ the unit-mass of living matter.” 

The first and largest group are the Chilostomata, 
or Lip-mouthed Polyzoa, in which the chambers 
are horny or calcareous, and furnished with a 
kind of hinged door or shutter, operated by muscles, 
which opens outwards so as to allow free egress to 
the polypide, and closes again after its retreat. In 
very many of this group some of the polypides of 
a colony undergo great modification to serve as 
brood chambers, avicu/aria or bird’s-head processes, 
vtbracula or vibratile spines, and root-like processes, 
which anchor the colony to some point of support. 
The second group, the Cyclostomata or Round- 
mouthed Polyzoa, have long tubular chambers with 
round openings unprotected by a valve. These 
are the oldest known species, and some form large 
encrusting masses on weeds, stones, and shells. 
The chambers of the third group—the Cteno- 
stomata or Comb-mouthed Polyzoa—are horny or 
gelatinous, and the “lip” or cover to the opening 
of the chamber is replaced by a row of bristles. 
For classification Hincks’ “British Marine Polyzoa” 
should be studied, and the latest bibliography will 
be found at p. 171 of Ray Lankester’s “ Zoological 
Articles.” 


: Marine Polyzoa are much more abundant 


III. 


One of the strangest of the British Polyzoa is the 
Snake’s Head Coralline (Aé/ea anguina), extremely 
common on the smaller red weeds, the bright 
colour of which is often concealed beneath the 
ivory whiteness of the upstanding chambers of the 
little animal (fig. 1). It is most abundant on the 
south and west 
coasts, growing 
somewhat rare as 
one goes. north- 
wards. The creep- 
ing _ thread - like 
stolon winds along 
the weed, broaden- 
ing out at frequent 
intervals. “From 
very small holes in 
the broadest part of 
this irregular wind- 
ing stem there arise here and there small, testaceous, 
white, hollow figures, exactly resembling a snake 
without the lower jaw, in the place whereof is the 
entrance into the chamber.” So Ellis wrote nearly 
a hundred and fifty years ago; and the figure in his 
book does great credit to the exactness of his observa- 
tion. Others have compared the upper part of the 
chamber to the bowl of a spoon turned downward ; 
but the resemblance to a snake with the forepart 
of the body upreared as if in act to bite, is very 
striking, and is rendered more so by the fact that 
the upright part is closely ringed, and the swelling 
top marked with tiny dots. ‘The polypide has 
about a dozen slender tentacles, and when retracted 
into its strangely-shaped house is not bent upon 
itself in the usual way (see last volume, p. 697), but 
simply shrinks up and draws backwards. When 
the little creature comes out for food or air, the 
membranous sheath surrounding the tentacles is 
partly extruded, and one may see that its extremity 
is surrounded by very fine hairs, like a fringe of 
filmy rays. This form should be carefully examined, 
for though it has the operculum or trap-door of the 
first group, the fringe to the tentacular sheath con- 
nects it with the Comb-mouths. 

The Bird’s Head Coralline is a popular name 
for several forms in which the polypides are modified 
into “ bird’s heads.” These are found in different 
stages of development in thirty-one of the forty-five 

sritish genera of Lip-mouthed Polyzoa ; vibratile 
spines occur in four genera, and in two both these 
appendages are found together. Ellis was the first 
to notice these peculiar organs, which Darwin de- 
scribes as closely resembling the head of a vulture, 
though the lower jaw opened much wider than in 
the real bird’s beak. While serving as naturalist 
on board the Beagle he investigated the Polyzoa 
met with near Tierra del Fuego and the Falkland 
Islands, and in species akin to, if not identical with, 





FIG. I. — SNAKE'S HEAD CORALLINF. 
A, COLONY (NATURAL SIZ&); B, Two 
POLYPIDES GREATLY ENLARGED. 
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those of our own seas, he found that when one of 
these vulture-like heads was cut off from the cell, 
the lower part of the beak retained the power of 
opening and closing, and when touched with 
a needle the beak generally seized and held the 
point so firmly that the whole branch might be 
shaken. 

Various views have been put forward with regard 
to the function of these organs. Johnston, in his 
“ British Zoophytes,” sug- 
gested that their duty was 
to assist in procuring sup- 
plies of food, by seizing 
animalcules and retaining 
them until the current 
set up by the ciliated 
tentacles bore them away 
to the region of the 
mouth, But Hincks 
points out that the beak 
and mandible are not 
fitted to capture animal- 
cules, and that the only 
animals they have been 
seen to seize are small 
worms, much too large 
to be swallowed whole 
by the tiny polypides, 
and that even if they were 
retained in the horny 
jaws of the “ bird’s head” 
FIG. 2. — BUGULA AVICULARIA till decomposition set in, 
(AFTER BUSK). ¢¢, CHAMBERS ; the chances for and 
4, nimo's HEADS,'THR LOWEX against the decaying par- 
BROOD CHAMBER, OR o@ciuM; ticles coming within the 
eden" influence of the vortex set 
up by the tentacles would be pretty evenly balanced. 
He inclines to the opinion that their function is 
rather defensive, and that they serve to arrest or 
scare away unwelcome visitors. ‘The continual 
snapping of the jaws may act as a warning to small 
free-swimming animals, while the sight of one of 
their number firmly gripped, as shown in fig. 2, may 
serve them as an object-lesson on the danger of 
approaching such formidable weapons. 

The “bird’s head” may be seen in perfection in 
the genus Bugula, one species of which, 2. avicu- 
Zaria, the Bird’s Head Coralline of Ellis, is fairly 
common between tide-marks on other zoophytes, 
especially on the common Sea Mat ( /Zustra foltacea) 
and on shells. ‘The general habit is plant-like and 
bushy ; the branches are divided and sub-divided 
into narrow segments which wind round the stem 
in corkscrew fashion, so that the colony forms a 
spiral, the whorls of which grow larger as they 
ascend. The chambers are in two rows, with two 
spines on the outer and one on the inner side. The 
polypide has about fourteen tentacles. 

The collector who meets with a colony of this 
species for the first time should work it out under a 
low power of his microscope, not merely once, but 
again and again, till he is thoroughly satisfied, by 
his own investigation, that the “ bird’s heads” are 
really modified individuals ; that the lower jaw 
corresponds to the operculum, or trap-door of the 
chamber in which the ordinary polypide dwells, and 
that the muscles which produce the snapping action 
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of the beak are the same as those which open and 
shut the trap-door. It was not till long after Ellis’s 
discovery that the path of development of these 
organs was traced. To follow it up here would 
take too much of our space, but it is briefly and 
clearly described by Darwin in his “Origin of 
Species ” (chap. vii.), a book which is accessible to 
every one. 

The ordinary polypide is still further modified. 
The “ bird’s head,” after passing through a series of 
transitional forms, loses its prehensile character, 
and appears as a vibraculum, or vibratile spine, 
which consists of a chamber, containing a bristle 
moved by muscles corresponding to those which en- 
abled the jaws to seize and hold a worm (fig. 2). 
Busk says that they have defensive and cleansing 
functions, and may be observed in almost constant 
motion, as they sweep over the colony, removing 
therefrom whatever might be noxious to the deli- 
cate inhabitants of the cells when the tentacles are 
protruded. In some Polyzoa described in the 
“Voyage of the Rattlesnake” he considered that 
these organs, which are enormously developed, 
served for locomotion, and indeed saw them so used. 
Professor E. Ray Lankester thinks that they are 
organs of touch. 

These organs are shown in fig. 3. The Whip- 
bearing Coralline—for so, carrying out Ellis’s 
principle, we may term 
the form Mastigophora 
hyndmanni, one of the 
old genus Lepralia, or 
Sea Scurfs—is confined to 
the northern and western 
coasts, and forms small 
flat patches on stones 
and shells in deep water, 
so that it is only to be 
taken by dredging. Itis, ’ 
however, figured here as ris 
showing how great is the ric. 3.—CHAMBERs OF THE wutr- 
extent of modification in Yivtarux srints (Oo 
this group. 

The Sea Mat, or Broad-leaved Hornwrack 
( Flustra foliacea), is one of the commonest “objects ” 
of the sea-shore, and great tufts of it may be seen 
—dead—at about high-water mark almost every- 
where. It is as plentiful on the stony beaches of 
Hastings, Bexhill, and Deal as it is on the sands 
of Skegness, and one might load carts with it any- 
where between Runton and Trimingham. But 
though this is a deep-water form, it is not difficult to 
meet with a live piece by carefully examining that 
which has just been cast up by the waves. The 
colonies are erect and flexible, spreading out into 
frond-like expansions, and zre too well known to 
need description. The fragment shown in fig. 4 4 
was picked up near Cromer—which I was assured 
was one of the worst collecting-places in the king- 
dom. The colonies shown in figs. 5,6, and 7 came 
from the same locality. But this little piece deserves 
examination, for it shows how small organisms live 
on, or with, each other, and raises the question to 
what extent this habit may be for the advantage of 
any one of the group. Trailing over the broad 
fronds of the Flustra were large colonies of the 
Creeping Coralline (Scrupocellaria reptans), which 
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are shown by the dark lines, and standing up 
between these were many of the chambers of a 
colony of Bowerbankia. These last are too small 
to be distinctly seen, but their presence is indicated 
by the minute lines in the forks of the branches of 
the Scrupocellaria. All these were alive, and lived 





A, PART OF COLONY OF FLUSTRA FOLIACEA, WITH SCRUPO- 
SCRU PO- 


FIG. 4. 
CELLARIA REPTANS (NATURAL SIZE); B, CHAMBERS OF 
CELLARIA REPTANS (GREATLY ENLARGED). 


for some days after they were taken, though 
they showed no sign of life when sent to the 
artist to be drawn. Whenever Flustra is met 
with it should be examined, so that the simple 
form of “bird’s head” present in that genus may 
be compared with the well-developed form in Bugula 
(fig. 2). 

Of the Creeping Coralline, which is to be met 
with almost everywhere, Hincks says that the 
student can find no better form to work on, at 
least for external characters, and it is these 
which the beginner will generally choose. It 
creeps over weeds, rocks, and flustra ; the branches 
divide and sub-divide ; the chambers are ovate in 
shape and disposed in two rows. There is a branched 
operculum, which “ spreads out like an antler over 
the aperture, which it completely protects ;” and 
the colony is rooted by a disc, like a seaweed, or 
clings to the substance of a Sea Mat or sponge by 
grapnel-like hooks. 

The next group—the Round-mouthed Polyzoa— 
is the simplest of all, and the oldest in point of time, 
for most of its members are fossil. ‘The chambers 
are always tubular, and the trap-door closing the 
orifice which is distinctive of the Lip-Mouths is 
wanting, as are the “ bird’s heads” and vibratile 
spines. 

There are two divisions : (1) Those that are of 
plant-like growth and fixed to weeds, shells, and 
stones ; and (2) those that form incrustations on 
similar surfaces. Both contain forms of exquisite 
beauty. One scarcely knows which to admire most 
—those which rise in shining white tufts, often 
rendered more brilliant by contrast with the red 
weeds on which they live, the delicate stony lace- 
work of some of the incrusting forms, or the 
fanciful aggregations of tubes, often charmingly 
sculptured, of others. ‘The first group contains 
but one living family (Crisi#de), the single genus 
of which is well represented on our coasts. 
The branching colony is made up of calcareous 
chambers, in a single or double series, and disposed 
in a number of segments united by herny joints, 
sometimes light brown in colour and sometimes jet 
black. 

The Tufted Ivory Coralline is a good descrip- 
tive name for the common British species (Crisia 
eburnea). A large colony may be an inch in height, 
and consists of bushy tufts, rivalling the finest ivory 


Jalcata). 
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in whiteness. The chambers are alternate, with a 
slight curve forward, and marked with minute dots. 
The number of chambers (fig. 5, z) in the segments 
—or internodes — of the ‘ 

branches ranges from as 
few as three to as many as 
nine. The brood chamber 
(fig. 5,0) is marked with 
dots irregularly distributed 
over the surface, and has 
a tubular orifice for the 
escape of the larval forms. 
The polypides are small in 
size and simple in organisa- 
tion, with eight tentacles, 
which are not protruded 
for their whole length be- 
yond the orifice of the 
chamber, in the cavity of 
which the tiny creature lies 
quite straight when re- 
tracted. 

We must not neglect the 
incrusting coral-like forms, 
which, however, are chiefly ric. s. 
met with in the south and 
west. Occasionally they 
may be found in their 
natural habitat—at home, 
so to speak, at very low 
tides ; but as the most of them live beyond the 
zone of the long oar-weed, it is better to search 
for them on the larger weeds cast up after a storm. 
Species of the genus Lichenopora are the most 
likely ones to come in the collector’s way, the larger 
ones growing on the fronds of tangle, and the 
smaller ones clasping the stems of finer seaweeds. 
They are of such a size as to be occasionally taken 
for Madrepores, among which, indeed, Fabricius 
placed one species, while another borrows its 
specific name from the brain-coral. Mr. Hincks 
has a specimen from the Cornish coast about half 
an inch in diameter, and specimens have been 
taken at Ilfracombe of at least half that size. 

The last group are the Comb Movths, in which 
the operculum of the first group is replaced by a 
fringe of fine bristles connected by a membrane. 
The collector is pretty sure to meet with A/cyonidium 





A, COLONY OF TUFTEIL 
IVORY CORALLINE ON PLOCA 


MIUM (FORM LIFE); B, POE 
TION OF COLONY GREATLY 
ENLARGED; 2, ZOCECIA, 0+ 
CHAMBERS; ¢, OCECIUM O1 
BROOD CHAMBER, 


gelatinosum, which Ellis called the Sea Ragged 


Staff, and Gosse the Stag’s Horn Coralline, because 
it is branched and lobed, somewhat like an antler, 
and its gelatinous substance of yellowish-olive hue, 
and clothed with a short dense pile, seemed to him 
to resemble the young horn of a hart that is clothed 
in “velvet.” This upright growth is the rarer of 
the two forms of the species. Colonies that spread 
their gelatinous mass over other lowly animals and 
seaweeds are far commoner, and one species 
(A. albidum) is rarely found except on the curved 
branches of the Sickle Coralline (Hydral/mania 
To the naked eye the Stag’s Horn 
Coralline is a very unattractive object, but if a little 
piece be snipped out of a living colony, dropped 
into a zoophyte trough, and allowed to remain for 
a while till the polypides have expanded their bell- 
shaped crown of tentacles, the observer will find 
it difficult to believe that the dark, sponge-like mass 
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he put into the trough is the same organism he 
sees under the microscope, for the surface is studded 
with glassy bells, in such profusion that they almost 
hide the gelatinous chambers whence they protrude, 
and even when seen by the naked eye they appear 
to form a light blue mist over the surface of the 
colony. 

The Nit-Coralline (Amathia lendigera) is a very 
pretty form, and as common as it is pretty. It 





FiG. 6. -NiT CORALLINE. A, NATURAL SIZE (FROM LIFE); 
B, CHAMBERS (ENLARGED). 


ranges from about low-water mark to deep water, 
and according to most authorities is generally found 
on ‘the long pod-like air-vessels of what is popu- 
larly known as the Sea-Oak (Ha/idrys siliquosa). I 
have never been fortunate enough to meet with it 
on this weed, which is extremely plentiful, but have 
found quantities of it on Plocamium, and still more 
on the Common Coralline (Coradlina officinalis), 
taken from the rock pools of North Devon, and 
from among the sea-wash of the Thames estuary 
or of the Norfolk coast. It is of such peculiar 
habit of growth that it may be identified on the 
spot with a hand lens, and after a little experience, 
without this help, especially if the weed on which 
it is be dropped into a tube of clear sea-water. The 
creeping tubular stem gives off at intervals upright 
threadlike shoots which fork into two, these again 
often forking in a similar manner (fig. 6). The 
chambers are in groups of two parallel rows, de- 
creasing in height towards the upper extremity, so 
that a line drawn over their orifices would form a 
curve. This grouped arrangement has been com- 
pared to the Pandean pipes of itinerant showmen, 
and the comparison is not inapt when the groups 
are seen in such a position that the front row hides 
that behind it. This polyzoon in general habit 
closely resembles a climbing plant, for not only do 
the slender branches twine and cling round the stem 
of an allied animal or of a seaweed, but tiny fibres 
are also given off which fasten on to the nearest 
point of support, from which an expansion of the 
colony takes its rise. 

Closely allied are the species of Bowerbankia, 
named in honour of the late Dr. Bowerbank, the 
great authority on British sponges. Here the 
colonies are either closely attached to weeds by a 
creeping stolon, or form bushy tufts which may be 
as much as three inches in height. The chambers 
are large and stout, and, when the polypide has 
withdrawn its bell-like crown of ten tentacles, appear 
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as if cut off square at the top. The walls are 
exquisitely transparent, so that the structure of the 
polypide—the most highly specialised of the group 
—can be examined and worked out under a 
moderate power. In summer, colonies that show a 
distinct red tinge will be frequently met with. This 
colouring is not due to any difference of structure, 
but to the presence of larval forms, and after their 
escape the chamber becomes colourless once more. 

The Grape Coralline (Va/keria uva) and the 
Dodder Coralline (V. uva cuscuta) have the same 
habit as Bowerbankia, which indeed was formerly 
classed in the same genus, but removed therefrom 
by Dr. Farre because of its higher organisation, the 
upper part of the stomach being enlarged to form 
a “gizzard,” the inner surfaces of which are fur- 
nished with processes or teeth that serve to crush 
the food, as ina mill. It is now known that there 
is another important difference. In Bowerbankia 
the tentacular wreath is circular, while in the Grape 
and Dodder Corallines (fig. 7), and other species of 
Valkeria, two of the tentacles are directed outwards. 
This peculiarity may be watched at leisure if a 
small piece be examined in a zoophyte trough 
under a low power. The polypides are by no 
means shy, and after a short period of rest will 
come forth from their chambers in search of food. 
The tentacles issue in a straight bunch for about 
halfway, when one suddenly diverges on each side, 
the others continuing close together till they are 
completely everted. Then the bell-like wreath 
expands, and the two tentacles will be clearly seen 
standing apart from the rest. The stem is jointed 
at intervals, and it is at these joints that the 
chambers are generally situated in both kinds, 
though they sometimes occur between them. 

The last of the Polyzoa to be mentioned is 
Pedicellina cernua, for which there is no popular 
name, unless one chooses to call them—as a 
collector did when he met with them for the first 
time-—“ nodders,” from their peculiar motion. They 
were for a long time regarded—without adequate 
reason—as a “connecting link between Vorticella ” 
(“ Leisure Hour,” July 1892, p. 634, figs. 4 and 5) 
“and the Polyzoa,” probably from the distant re- 
semblance in shape. Gosse considered them as in 
some way bridging the interval between the Rotifers 
and the Polyzoa, since they are certainly nearer to 





FIG. 7..—DODLER AND GRAPE CORALLINE (GREATLY ENLARGED.) 


Stephanoceros and Floscularia ” (“ Leisure Hour,” 
August 1892, p. 699, fig. 6) “ than any other polype 
yet discovered.” But even here the relationship is 
very remote, as may be gathered from Professor 
E. Ray Lankester’s article “ Polyzoa,” and the 
55 
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classification in his article “Zoology” in the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica.” These animals are 
found on weed, shells, and hydrozoa, on the 
branches of which they are often so numerous as to 
form a kind of fringe. They spring from a creeping 
branching stolon, and are borne on retractile foot- 
stalks, capable of a considerable degree of motion. 
The tentacles do not protrude above the orifice, 
which renders their identification somewhat difficult 
to beginners. But one cannot mistake the vigorous 
movements of the members of a colony. Some- 
times these are rhythmical, and the swaying to and 
fro of the polypides has been compared to the 
wave-like motion of a field of corn swept by a 
strong breeze. At other times the polypides seem to 
act independently of each other, sweeping round 
and round in circles, of which the footstalk forms 
the radius in each case. But if one happens to 
touch its neighbour, that also begins to sway about 
till the whole colony is in a violent state of commo- 
tion. There are two varieties, both of which are 
very common; in one the footstalk is studded 
with little spines, in the other it is_ perfectly 
smooth. 

Like the hydrozoa, many of the polyzoa are 
phosphorescent. Mr. Hincks says that two of the 
species mentioned here—the Creeping Coralline 
and the Dodder Coralline—exhibit this property, 
and there is good evidence as to its existence in 
some tropical forms of Bugula. 

The collector will be sure to meet with worms in 
plenty, but though all are interesting, and some 
exquisitely beautiful, some discrimination must be 
exercised as to those selected for the aquarium. 
Spirorbis, the shell of which is figured in the 
June number (p. 562, fig. 3c), may be collected for 
keeping, for it does well and multiplies rapidly. 
The tiny spiral shell is attached by one side to the 
fronds of the common bladderwrack and the stems 
of the common coralline. Indeed, in some localities 
it is almost impossible to take a piece of the last- 
named weed from a pool without obtaining scores 
of these worms. The gills are specialised into 
ciliated tentacles, and the operculum or stopper is a 
modified tentacle, which closes the aperture of the 
tube when the worm retires into its shell, and also 
serves as a brood chamber for the reception of the 
ova. A spray of coralline studded with these tiny 
worms, with their tentacles expanded, when viewed 
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with a low-power and dark-ground illumination, 
presents a scene of striking beauty. If one of these 
worms be left in stale sea-water for a little time it 
can be easily shaken out of its tube, and its anatomy 
gone over. 

Othonia gracilis is another tube-maker, but iis 
dwelling differs from that of Spirorbis in being 
straight instead of spiral, and is formed of mud 
lined with a fine membranous skin, not of lime. A 
favourite habitat is on the disc of red seaweeds. 
This worm has thirteen segments, and on the first 
and last are two eye spots. The tentacles arc 
a light straw colour, and of considerable length. It 
will be good practice to dissect away the tube from 
one of these little creatures, and drop it in its 
houseless condition into a vessel of 
clear sea water, in which are some 
animalcules and weed. It will im- x 
mediately set to work and construct ¢ 
a new house, but as there is no mud \ 
a new house, e 


with which to plaster the outside, } 
the movements of the creature can | 
be watched with a hand-lens through 
the transparent tube-skin. That WA 
shown at fig. 8 was so treated, and \ 


lived for about three months in a 
4” x 1” tube. 

Serpulz may be taken, for there 
is scarcely any difficulty in keeping 
them. Every one knows their 
white shelly tubes tapering backwards and marked 
with a distinct ridge on the top. They are gene- 
rally found intertwined in a mass, but if possible a 
single specimen should be taken, at most two or 
three. Not because they are scarce, but if one dies, 
probably the whole will have to be sacrificed to 
save the water from becoming corrupted. One 
attached to a mussel shell picked up at Worthing 
at the end of March is still living in one of my 
tanks, and he often gratifies me by displaying his 
brilliantly coloured gill-tufts, though a tap on the 
side of the glass, or the interposition of any sub- 
stance between the light and that part of the tank 
in which he lives causes him to furl his fans and 
retreat with a sudden jerk. As in Spirorbis there 
is an operculum, or stopper, to close the mouth of 
the tube, and through it there is little doubt that 
these animals breathe when retracted. 


FIG. 8.— OTHONIA 
GRACILIS X 5 
(eROM LIFE). 
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REUNION 


\ R. ANDREW CARNEGIE has given ex- 
‘1 pression to a desire felt by many, if not for 

actual reunion, for closer sympathy and 
common action among nations speaking the 
English tongue. Co-operation at first may lead 


in the end to Incorporation in one mighty Common- 
wealth, the general influence of which would tend 
to the peace and progress and true welfare of the 
If Great Britain and the United States of 


world. 





OF ENGLISH-SPEAKING NATIONS 


America were reunited in spirit and common feeling, 
their will would prevail over all other nations, how- 
ever vast their territories or powerful their armies. 
These two nations have already above a hundred 
millions of people, and if the colonies and possessions 
of England are added, there would be a dominion 
vaster than any of the ancient empires of history. 
The ruling of the sea would belong to them, and 
in any gathering of the nations for war the “ships 
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of Chittim” would be arbiters of the last great 
conflict. Meanwhile the confederation of English- 
speaking races throughout the world would help to 
the solution of many questions of order and liberty, 
peace and progress. 

It is a grand idea, and worthy of the attention of 
statesmen and of philanthropists. Some of Mr. 
Carnegie’s projects may be considered as merely 
sentimental and Utopian, but in the main the notion 
of Anglo-Saxon influence ruling the world will 
commend itself as the best hope for the future. 
‘The interests of trade and commerce, and the 
conflicts of capital and labour, may be hindrances, 
but these are not insuperable. One chief object 
advocated by Mr. Carnegie is universal free trade 
among all English-speaking countries. How this 
is to be effected, in opposition to the prevalence of 
the protective system among the politicians of the 
States and of the’colonies, is not apparent. Eng- 
land has shown the way, but will other nations adopt 
the system of free trade ? 

Apart from commercial and political influence, 
the good will of the better classes of the American 
people may be counted on. Take two incidents 
in proof of this. During the last war in China, 
when the English attack on the Taku forts brought 
our troops into peril, the American admiral joined 
in the fray, though supposed to remain neutral, 
uttering the memorable words “ Blood is thicker 
than water.” On a more recent occasion, when 
Captain Kane succeeded in taking H.M.S. 
Calliope safe out of the hurricane at Samoa, a 
splendid feat of seamanship, when other vessels 
were stranded, as the English steamed past an 
American war-ship they were loudly cheered by the 
American crew, though at the moment they were 
themselves in imminent danger. The interchange 
of courtesies, in time of peace as well as of war, 
proves that the hearts of soldiers as well as sailors 
would soon beat in sympathy, and as descendants 
of the old stock in the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
and of Blake and Cromwell, when England was 
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alone against the world, and was feared and courted 
by all nations. 

One strange error‘defaces the proposals of Mr. 
Carnegie for reunion. He thinks it necessary to 
have uniformity of internal government among the 
Confederate nations, and advocates the abolition of 
monarchy as one of the conditions of reunion. He 
is utterly wrong in this, and it is the only criticism 
we at present make on his scheme. England is a 
monarchy only in name, and is a truer republic 
than the United States with its elected president. 
The Queen is the head of institutions which are 
absent inthe United States, where there is no court, 
no Established Church, no titled aristocracy and no 
hereditary legislature. Every four years there is a 
change of rulers in America, with loss of time, dis- 
turbance of trade, an unsettlement of affairs and of 
credit, which makes a presidential clection a costly 
business. No sooner is one government settled 
than agitation and plotting commences for the next 
term of office, when the whole administration of 
the country is upset, and the position of hundreds 
of thousands of the population, from ambassadors 
down to village postmasters, must be changed. 
Were it only the saving to the nation by the quiet 
constitutional way in which our change of govern- 
ment is effected, the superiority of an hereditary 
monarch over an elected president is obvious. ‘The 
cost of royalty is insignificant compared with that 
caused by a presidential election in the United 
States. Think also of the passions and tumults 
that would distract the State if a Republican 
president were created for Old England. Would 
Mr. Carnegie advocate the election of a party 
leader, or, what would be more likely, under 
the wide suffrage of “triumphant democracy,” of 
a Communist, as the head of the British enypire ? 
This would be quite possible if the votes of “ the 
people” were to settle our affairs. If we are to 
have reunion, each part of the great confederacy 
must be free to work out its own internal constitu- 
tion and government, 
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A THREE DAYS’ 


“~~ 


RACE WITH DEATH. 


AN ENGLISH OFFICER’S ADVENTURE IN BENGAL, 


“RHE worst time I ever had in India,” said 
Edward K., “was a three days’ journey 
through the jungle when I was going back 

to join my regiment. I was an ensign in the 52nd 

Light Infantry, you know, and had been away on 

leave ; and when my leave was up, of course I had 

to get back again as quickly as I could. 

“ Nowadays, if I had to go over the same ground 
again, all I should have to do would be to jump 
aboard the first train that passed, and go right 
ahead without any trouble at all. But it was a very 
different thing twenty years ago. In those days it 
was all palanquin ; and palanquin-travelling in India, 


at the best of times, is neither the quickest nor the 
easiest work possible. 

“A palanquin, palkee, or doolie (for it is called 
by all three names), is a sort of covered cot slung 
between two poles, and carried by four men, two in 
front and two behind. You have generally from 
eight to twelve ‘bearers,’ who relieve each other 
turn and turn about. They goat a long swinging 
trot, grunting in chorus, and encouraging each 
other now and then with a cry of ‘Chelo, Bhai !’ 
(Make haste, brother). Meanwhile you lie at full 
length inside, with your provisions for the journey 
stowed beside you ; and as most of the travelling 
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is done at night, you sleep a good deal of the 
way. 
“T had been staying with my engineer cousin 
J. at Sohagpoor in the Nerbudda Valley, and 
had intended riding over to Narsinghpoor (56 miles 
off) in one day ; so I posted relays of horses along 
the road, sent on my baggage, and was almost ready 
to start, when both J. and I were struck down 
by jungle fever, and it was hard to say which was 
worst. J. told me afterwards that while lying 
helpless he overheard his native servants settling 
how they would divide his things among them when 
he was dead! Pleasant, eh ? 

“When the first fit went off (jungle fever being 
an intermittent) it left me so weak that I could 
hardly stand, much less sit a horse ; and in this 
state I had to face a 56-mile journey through the 
jungle, with no money—for all mine had gone on 
with my baggage. 

“ However, I had made up my mind that, what- 
ever came of it, I’d rejoin the old regiment when 
my leave was up ; so, finding myself a little better 
when the day came, I started before daylight for 
the camping-place of Mr. Sturrock, J.’s_ brother 
engineer. I had to ride the whole 17 miles, there 
being no other way of going. Before the end of 
the first stage I was forced to get off and lie down, 
and how I got to the end I can’t think even now. 
Just before reaching Sturrock’s camp, I bumped 
against a native rider, who was looking every way 
but the right one ; and the jolt sent me (weak as I 
was) right over my horse’s head. The Hindu, 
terrified at having upset a ‘Burrah Sahib’ (great 
master), dismounted, lay down at full length, and 
began shovelling dust on to his head with both 
hands, making such queer faces that I could scarcely 
help laughing. 

“TI remained four days with Sturrock, who was 
very kind to me; but the fever came back again 
worse than ever, and what little sleep I got was 
broken by the howling of the ‘chokidar’ (native 
night-watchman), who made as hideous a noise as 
the wild beasts that he was employed to scare. 

* At last I left Bunkerry (Sturrock’s station) for 
Naudnair, but this time in a palanquin carried by 
native bearers, being far too weak to ride. And 
now my troubles began in earnest, for, having no 
money to pay the bearers, they naturally ran away 
at every turn and kept me in constant difficulties, 
as you shall see. 

** At Naudnair I put up at the ‘dawk bungalow,’ 
a sort of travellers’ rest-house set up by the Govern- 
ment in places where there are no hotels. It is 
usually a long, low building, with a lot of doors 
opening upon a big verandah, not unlike a bathing- 
house. When the native proprietor comes out 
salaaming, you ask, ‘ Kya hi kanna ke wasté ?’(What 
is there for dinner?) The answer is always the 
same : ‘ Moorghee hi, Sahib’ (There is a fowl, sir). 
Presently you hear a great clucking and fluttering 
outside, and see a brown-faced man, knife in hand, 
in full cry after an unfortunate fowl, which, a few 
minutes later, is set before you cooked and dished. 

“ During the night, five of my bearers ran away ; 
but the khitmutghar (bar-tender) at the bungalow 
—who was a very civil, obliging fellow—agreed at 





once to let my bill stand over on finding that I had 
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no money —sent on to the next village, and ordered 
seven more men for me. I started again at four 
in the morning, and on getting to the next station, 
Gharri-Wallah (literally ‘Coachman’), I found my 
seven men all ready ; so off we went again. 

** But almost directly after the start, the rest of 
the Bunkerry bearers ran away, and by the end of 
this stage only one man was left me, who offered 
to go and look for the Kotwal (headman) of the 
village. This was probably to give himself a chance 
of running away too, for he never came back ; so 
I walked into the village myself, pounced upon the 
first native I could see, and got him to pilot me to 
the Kotwal’s house. Finding it rather a long way, 
however, and feeling very ill and exhausted, I at 
last told him to go on by himself and bring the 
Kotwal back with him, while I turned to go back 
to my palanquin ; but scarcely had we parted, when 
I discovered that I had no idea how to find my 
way to where the palanquin had been left ! 

“T turned and shouted after the man, but he 
had disappeared ; and there, at eleven o’clock at 
night, I was left wandering up and down in this 
strange place, so weak that I could hardly stand. 
I knocked at several doors, but the people within 
only grunted, and would not open. At last, in a 
shed at the end of a yard, I found a string bedstead 
and lay down upon it, not knowing whether I should 
ever rise again. 

** However, I trusted in God to help me, and 
He did so. Just as all seemed over, I heard voices, 
and saw in the bright moonlight two native men 
walking past the other end of the yard. The sight 
revived me, and up I scrambled, and ran toward 
them as best I might, seizing an arm of each lest 
they should take fright and run away. In this 
fashion we all marched off together, making a very 
original-looking group, I-daresay ; but we had not 
gone far when we met the Kotwal himself, with 
four or five bearers, who went back with me to my 
palanquin, in which I slept, completely worn out. 

“ On waking the next morning (Sunday) I found 
only two men left, the rest having bolted, Kotwal 
and all. But just as I was asking the Kotwal’s 
wife to get me a pony, back came Mr. Kotwal 
himself with some men, who carried me to the next 
station. But here two ran away as usual, and I 
had to play the same game as before. I hunted up 
a Kotwal, and the Kotwal hunted up bearers, just 
like the people in ‘The House that Jack Built.’ 
At last I managed to get men enough to carry me 
over that stage ; and the next after that I rode, my 
empty palanquin being carried by the one or two 
men who agreed to remain with me. 

“ At the end of the stage I felt so ill that I had 
to lie down ; but as soon as I could get up again 
I started once more, this time ze7¢hout my palanquin, 
there being nobody left to carry it. I was now so 
weak and sick that I could hardly keep the saddle ; 
but I did manage to stick on somehow, and at last 
rode into the next village, feeling just like a man 
ina dream. The sensation was not altogether 
unpleasant, but very queer. The people all looked 
hazy, as if they were shadows floating about in the 
air, and their voices sounded like a distant hum. 

“ Luckily this village was only one stage from 
Narsinghpoor, and the Jemmadar (native officer) of 
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the place, who was a right good fellow, knew some 
of my friends there. He gave me some food, and 
had me shampooed and fanned, and I slept pretty 
well. When I awoke about sunrise next morning, 
my friend the Jemmadar was just spreading his 
little square carpet upon which to say his prayers 
with his face turned eastward. When a Moham- 
medan’s prayer-time comes he will pray, alone or in 
the midst of a crowd, just asit happens—an example, 
as I’ve often thought, to many among ourselves. 

“« My troubles were now over for the time, as the 
Jemmadar took me right into Narsinghpoor ; but 
it was six weeks before I could leave it again, thanks 
to the illness brought on by the strain of my journey. 
However, the care of good Dr. Trimnell, and the 








kindness of Messrs. Munton, Taylor, Wright, 
Newdick, and other good people of the place, put 
me to rights at last. 

“T found my baggage and money at Narsingh- 
poor, and at once wrote along the line of my route 
to find out and pay the bearers who had carried me. 
This unfortunately proved impossible in many 
cases, though I managed to repay the Naudnair 
khitmutghar his loan. 

“All my friends wondered that I had lived 
through it, and so indeed did I too. But ifit were 
to be done again I’d do it just the same, for when 
there is duty to be done, it’s not the thing for any 
man (and least of all for a soldier) to be too careful 
of his own life.” 

DAVID KER, 
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THE RESCUE OF * ROI ROY" MACGREGOR, 


The Loss of the ‘‘ Kent,” East Indiaman.—On the issue 
of a new edition of the well-known ‘*‘ Narrative of the Loss 
of the Aent,” by Sir Duncan Macgregor, K.c.B., by the 
Religious Tract Society in 1880, the following prefatory 
note was written by the aged veteran: ‘ The older I grow, 
and I am now in my ninety-fifth year, I am the more con- 
vinced of the special interposition of Divine Providence in 
the events recorded in these pages.” 

In the “‘ Times ” obituary of the following year appeared 


this notice, on June 10, 1881: ‘* We regret to learn that 
General Sir Duncan Macgregor, K.c.B., died on Wednesday, 
June 8, 1881, at Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, in his ninety- 
fifth year, after a few days’ illness. He entered the army 
when thirteen years old, and was a captain at eighteen. He 
was one of the very few survivors of the Walcheren expedi- 
tion, After commanding the 93rd Highlanders for many 
years, he became Inspector-General of the Irish Constabulary 
—a post which he retained for twenty years. General 
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Macgregor was the author of a popular account of the loss 
of the Agent, East Indiaman, which was burned in the Bay 
of Biscay on March 1, 1825. General, then Major, Mac- 
Gregor was on board the ill-fated vessel with his wife and 
infant son. All three were happily saved ; indeed, the first 
person rescued from the cutter of the Azz by a passing brig 
was Major Macgregor’s child, who has since become well- 
known to his countrymen as the voyager of the ‘ Rob Roy’ 
canoe.” 


John Macgregor (‘‘Rob Roy”).—The following para- 
graph is taken from the ‘‘ Bayswater Chronicle,” the editor 
of which, Mr. Walker, has long been a zealous and energetic 
worker in science and in philanthropy, as well as an accom- 
plished journalist. Among Mr. Macgregor’s multiform 
activities we had not known of his work at Paddington in 
these old days. Mr. Walker says: ‘‘ A recent expression 
of regret in these columns that a public man who had ren- 
dered such important social and religious services to Padding- 
ton as the late Mr. John Macgregor (‘ Rob Roy’) should 
have passed away almost unnoticed, will be fresh in the 
minds of many of our readers, especially those who took 
part with Mr. Benjamin Shaw ‘and Mr. Macgregor in the 
working men’s club at Greville House, Paddington Green, 
some twenty-five or thirty years since. The late Mr. Mac- 
gregor’s many admirers and beneficiaries will, we are sure, 
be glad to know that a very sympathetic memoir, marked by 
an adequate appreciation of the man, has been issued by the 
Religious Tract Society, from the pen of Dr. Macaulay, 
who has produced a concise and admirable memoir, which 
will delight all who knew Rob Roy. It is published in the 
Religious Tract Society’s penny ‘ Biographical Series.’ ” 

We are glad to hear that a memoir of John Macgregor is 
to be published by Mr. Edwin Hodder, the biographer of 
Lord Shaftesbury. This will be a large book, including 
Letters and Extracts; but for wide distribution among the 
humbler classes, this penny tract is suitable, and ought to 
be undertaken by those who can afford six shillings for a 
hundred copies. 


Australian and New Zealand Dairy Farming.—If we 
must spend millions every year on our butter imports, it may be 
thought preferable that the money should gotoourown kithand 
kin in Australia and New Zealand instead of to ‘‘ foreigners ” 
on the Continent. Great, too, as the colonial trade is already, 
it is certain to attain to even more considerable proportions 
later on. Expansion in dairy farming is still the order of 
the day in both Victoria and New Zealand; New South 
Wales is making vigorous efforts to secure an equal measure 
of success, and has appointed a dairy expert in London to 
study the requirements of the market; South Australia 
proposes to develop her capabilities in the way of exporting 
dairy produce, as well as fruits and wines, to London ; and 
the Tasmanian Council of Agriculture is sending a travelling 
dairy round the colony to teach the farmers there how to 
make good butter in the cheapest manner, and is also 
encouraging the establishment of creameries on the Victorian 
and New Zealand model. Happily the prospect of Irish 
makers is not likely to be prejudiced by all this, as they find 
their market here in the summer, while the season for the 
colonial product begins in November and is over by March 
or April, 


A Deaf and Dumb Clergyman.—The Queen lately sent to 
the Rev. R. A. Pearce, the deaf and dumb clergyman, £10 
towards the fund of the deaf and dumb mission which he is 
conducting in the diocese of Winchester. Mr. Pearce is the 
only mute clergyman ever ordained, and was presented to the 
Queen shortly after he took orders. 


Influence of Music on Animals.—A writer in the ‘ Spec- 
tator” has been trying experiments at the London Zoological 
Gardens. The instruments used were the violin, flute, and 
piccolo. First the cage of a young red ourang-outang was 
visited. The violin frightened him horribly at first, but 
gaining courage as the tune proceeded, he came finally to 
take much pleasure in it. All well-regulated Scotsmen will 
rejoice to learn that ‘‘the bagpipes—reproduced on the 
violin—achieved a triumph.” ‘* He first flattened his nose 
against the bars, and then scrambling to the centre of the 


cage, turned head over heels, and lastly, sitting down, 
chucked handfuls of straw in the air and over his head, 
‘smiling,’ as the keeper said, with delight and approval.” 
The little Capuchin monkeys gave up their breakfast to come 
and listen to the violin, while a dozen macaques clung in 
rows to the front wires of their cage, like children watching 
** Punch and Judy.” On the contrary, ‘‘at the first sounds 
of the flute most of these ran away: and the piccolo excited 
loud and angry screams from every side.” An elephant, 
however, disliked the violin, but when the flute was played 
she ‘‘ stood listening with deep attention, one foot raised from 
the ground, and her whole body still—a rare concession to 
the influence of music from one of the most restless of all 
animals.” 

At the Zoo, however, it was not quite ‘ any air of music” 
that had the desired effect, for the piccolo was almost uni- 
versally unpopular. The elephant rudely turned her back on 
it, ‘‘ whistling, and snorting, and stamping her feet.” And 
the tiger was even more demonstrative. It slept peacefully 
to the strains of the violin ; but as soon as the piccolo began, 
it ‘sprang to its feet and rushed up and down the cage, 
shaking its head and cars and lashing its tail.” 


Value of Property in London.— Messrs. Ball, Norris, and 
Hadley lately sold by auction the corner block of freehold 
property comprising Nos. 241, 243, and 245 Oxford Street, 
two doors from Oxford Circus, for £16, 300, a price equal to 
30 years’ purchase of the present rentals, or £23 a square 
foot. 


A Survivor in 1893 of the British Occupation of France.— 
Contemporaries of Napoleon’s wars, of Waterloo and the 
ensuing occupation of certain parts of France by the allied 
armies, are now (says the Dunkirk correspondent of the 
‘Standard ”) almost extinct. English readers and tourists 
will probably be interested in knowing that there lives at 
Esquelbecq, a village some twelve miles distant from Dun- 
kirk, a remarkable old man named Vandersluys, who not 
only recollects the days when English troops garrisoned the 
north of France, but who for six years was in the service of 
Major-General Grant, who commandeé the cavalry cantoned 
at Esquelbecq, Warmhoudt, Cassel, and Hondschuote. 
The General’s headquarters were at Esquelbecq, and he 
resided in the castle, a fine old building of great antiquity, 
which was then the property of Count Betezy. Mr. Vander- 
sluys, who is now over ninety-eight years of age, was taken 
into General Grant’s service a short time after the arrival of 
the latter. Although seventy-two years have elapsed since 
he left England, he can still converse in English with a 
certain facility, and, in spite of his great age, retains his 
hearing and sight unimpaired, and rejoices in the possession 
of a remarkable memory. The old gentleman walks about 
quite easily with the assistance of his stick. I called on 
him on Sunday, and had an interesting conversation with 
this survivor of the stirring times which marked the early 
years of the century, and who, forgotten by Time, in the 
quaint old inn which he opened, and which is now kept by 
his great-grandson, hopes to attain his hundredth year before 
being gathered to his fathers. He was very pleased to meet 
an Englishman, and in the course of the interview he said : 
**General Grant was very good to the people here. If 
anyone went to him for assistance, he never thought of 
giving them less than ten francs. And besides that, there 
was always food for the needy. It was the same way with 
the officers ; they always paid royally for everything. Ah, 
yes, they did a lot of good in the country round about here.” 
** And was the General a good master?” I inquired. ‘* He 
was that, I can tell you,” said Mr. Vandersluys. ‘** But 
stay,” he proceeded, ‘‘I will show you something.” And 
leaving me for a few moments he returned carrying two 
frames, which he handled with the utmost care. Laying 
them down on the table, he said, with pride: ‘See there, 
that is what the General thought of me.” The frames 
contained two certificates, which I transcribe : 

‘* Dublin, November 4, 1820. 

**T certify that Eugéne Vandersluys, a native of Esquel- 
becq, in French Flanders, has lived in my family as footman for 
four years, during the whole of which time he has conducted 
himself faithfully and honestly. He is a steady, willing, 
and good servant. I now discharge him at his own request, 
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as he returns home in consequence of a very severe in- 
disposition, having paid him his wagesand travelling expenses. 
To all concerned, 

**(Sig.) C. GRANT, M. General.” 


After that Mr. Vandersluys again returned to Dublin, and 
when he left finally, received the following attestation from 
his master :— 

‘*Dublin, August 28, 1822. 

‘* These are to certify that Eugéne Vandersluys has lived 
in my service for the space of six years, during the whole of 
which period he has proved himself a sober, attentive, 
honest, and most faithful servant. He returns to his own 
country in consequence of ill-health, and I have to regret 
the loss of a valuable and trustworthy man. To all con- 
cerned, 

** (Sig.) C. GRANT, M. General.” 


While I was copying these credentials, which bear the 
seal of General Grant, the old gentleman’s recollections 
were travelling in another direction, and he was chuckling 
over an anecdote which I give in his language: ‘* One 
day,” said he, ‘‘the General was going out riding. Of 
course, as I was his valet, I held the horse. Well, just as 
he was mounting, something went wrong, and his pants 
gave way at the knees. The General dismounted in a great 
rage. First he denounced the trousers, then the tailor, and 
finally he had a hearty laugh over the affair, and gave me 
the offending garments. I wore them at my wedding.” 
My worthy host went on to relate that one of General 
Grant’s daughters was born at the chateau, and that the 
gallant soldier lost his wife, who died at Canterbury ; and, 
his mind reverting to the scenes he witnessed in his youth, 
he said, ‘‘ If the bad times come back, my pecple will Le 
able to show these certificates of mine, and then no one 
will interfere with them.” Mr. Vandersluys is a man of 
middle height. “His face is shaved, and he wears neither 
moustache nor whiskers. With his silvery hair and his 
clear blue eyes, he is a singularly prepossessing picture of 
unimpaired health coupled with extreme old age. The 
hotel which he and his descendants have kept since 1822 
was constructed in 1610, and is also used as a town hall, 
The castle is within a stone’s throw, and the present owner, 
M. Bergerot, receives tourists with the greatest courtesy. 


Beethoven’s Broadwood Grand Piano.—This interesting 
musical relic is among the treasures of the Buda-Pesth 
museum. Its last possessor was Liszt, at whose death it was 
given to the muscum. The name of Beethoven is inlaid upon 
the wrest-plank with the inscription ‘‘ Hoc instrumentum c:t 
Thomz Broadwood (Londini), donum propter ingeniu.> 
illustrissimi Beethoven.” Then follow, written in ink, the 
autographs of Ferd. Ries, J. B. Cramer, G. G. Farrari, and 
C. Knyvett. This is the identical piano which Beethoven 
wrote about, under date of February 3, 1818, toMr. Thomas 
Broadwood, saying that he would regard it ‘‘as an altar on 
which to lay the finest offerings of his genius.” That he ap- 
preciated the instrument was shown by the care he took of 
it, for he would allow only one man to tune it. It remained 
with him until his death, and was then sold by auction. It 
was again sold by auction in 1836, when Spina bought it for 
181 florins (about £17). 


London Police Court Mission.—Some remarkable testi- 
monies to the usefulness of this excellent charity have been 
lately given. Sir John Bridge, chief metropolitan magis- 
trate, says: ‘*I believe that there is no charitable mission 
which does so much good work, gives such great assistance 
to the magistrates, and prevents so much crime as the London 
Police Court Mission.” Baron Pollock said: ‘‘ After long 
experience of temperance work in different forms, I am 
satisfied that this practical mode which has been adopted, 
especially by the London Pelice Court Mission, is the best 
mode of carrying out the real, true Christian spirit of this 
most important and earnest cause.” Mr. Haden Corser, 
one of the magistrates, at the same meeting, said: ‘‘It is 
much cheaper and more satisfactory to the State to take 
advantage of the Police Court Mission in the case of boys, 
who could be sent to sea by the missionary for what it would 
cost to prosecute if left to run about the streets ; and what 
better way is there of keeping persons out of the dock than 


by finding them something to do when they come out of 
prison, as the London Police Court Mission does?” Similar 
testimonies have been given by other magistrates. 

After giving a statement of the work done during the 
past year, the Secretary says that the Mission could be 
rendered far more efficient if the funds would admit. 

1. We want a boys’ shelter. Boys are the biggest difficulty 
the magistrates in London have, and if we had a shelter to 
which we could take them instantly, and where we could 
keep them two or three weeks till we knew where to place 
them, we could stop a vast amouat of crime. 

Many of the magistrates have expressed a wish for such a 
shelter, because in many cases existing institutions do not 
meet the demand. 

2. Connected with this shelter we want a boys’ training 
farm, which we are perfectly ready to work if any one will 
find us a few acres of land in the country, 

3. We want another labour yard—not a wood chopping 
place—to which we can send men who are entirely unfit for 
wood chopping. 

To the magistrates, the officials, and the many kind 
friends who have helped him in the work, the Secretary 
begs most respectfully to tender his thanks. The Mission 
lost a sympathetic friend and generous magistrate by the 
death of Mr. Montagu Williams. 


Fawcett Memorial Statue.—The statue of the late Pro 
fessor Fawcett, the gift of Sir Henry Doulton, was unveiled 
in Vauxhall Park by the Archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
presence of a large assembly. The Rev. the Hon, Canon 
Pelham, rector of Lambeth, occupied the chair, having on 
his right the Archbishop, and on his left the donor, Sir 
Arthur Blackwood, Mr. Leslie Stephen, the biographer of 
Mr. Fawcett, Mr. Beaufoy, M.P., Mr. Henniker-Heaton, M.P., 
and others. Mrs. and Miss Fawcett were also present. 
The chairman referred to the fact that the statue occupied 
part of the site of Mr. Fawecett’s house. Sir Henry 
Doulton, in a short speech, paid a tribute to the memory of 
Mr. Fawcett. He said that what specially distinguished 
him was the combination of intellectual strength with high 
moral qualities. Among the many historical associations of 
Lambeth its connection with Henry Fawcett was not the 
least interesting. The Archbishop of Canterbury, after un- 
veiling the statue, said he had been for many years a great 
admirer of Mr. Fawcett, and he had the privilege of some 
acquaintance with him. He wasatrue friend of the working 
classes. He was always strongly in favour of compulsory 
education. He was never afraid of saying to those desirous 
of rising in life that there could be no rising unless there 
was more thrift and less drink. Perfect independence and 
sympathy were his great features. The most wonderful part 
of all in connection with Fawcett was, however, the fact 
that all Fawcett’s work was done by a blind man. The 
Archbishop then paid a graceful tribute to the genius of 
Mr. Tinworth, the designer and modeller of the memorial. 
Mr. Leslie Stephen made a few remarks, in which he said 
that in his work as biographer of his old and dear friend 
Fawcett he had had nothing to conceal and nothing to ex- 
plain--a rare thing for a biographer to be able to say. He 
then moved, Sir Arthur Blackwood seconded, and Mr. 
Henniker-Heaton supported, a resolution expressing the 
thanks of the meeting of inhabitants of Lambeth to Sir 
Henry Doulton for the statue just unveiled. Mr. Fawcett’s 
services to the empire were great when he held the office of 
Postmaster-General. 


Oil Fuel for Steamers.—To get rid of coal furnaces, with 
all the annoyances of smoke, ashes, and other evil accom- 
paniments of coal combustion, including the hard lives and 
troublesome conduct of stokers and firemen, is a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished. Till electricity can be put in 
harness to do the work of steam, we can hardly hope for 
such a revolution. But a mitigation of present evils is 
offered by the substitution of oil fuel for coal to get up 
steam. Oil fuel is said to be three times as powerful as 
coal, a ton of it doing more work than three tons of best 
Welsh coal. There is about the same proportion in the 
space required for storage. Oil fuel for thirty days equals 
coal for ten only. 

A Thames steamer, the Auéy, has been at work for four 
months, under steam by day and night, and has been 
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approved by engineering surveyors of the Board of Trade, 
of Lloyd’s, and other authorities. The oil is supplied by 
flowing down by gravitation through a small pipe from tanks 
containing it, and gradual but complete combustion is main- 
tained, with great economy and perfect safety, for there is 
said to be no risk of explosion, even if a red hot shell 
penetrated to the oil. Thus the smoke, cinders, and the 
noxious odours of the coal furnaces and the army of stokers 
and firemen are got rid of. 

The subject is so important that it deserves careful trial 
as of national interest. Mr. Edwin Henwood, Naval 
Architect and Engineer, who has written a paper advocating 
the new system, states that ‘‘a mail steamer of 7,000 tons, 
going seventeen knots, on a voyage to Cape Town and back, 
would benefit to the extent of some £10,000 or more by 
using oil fuel in place of coal.” If this is even an approach 
to accurate estimate, it is certain that private ship com- 
panies will test the new system, and till this has been done 
the Admiralty will hardly be expected to risk the experi- 
ment in our national ships. 


High Wycombe.—The editor of the ‘‘ South Bucks Free 
Press” has misunderstood us when we declined a series of 
articles by a local antiquary on some of the ‘* Early Wars 
of the Celts,” as not of sufficient interest to the majority of 
general readers, however interesting to archeologists. We 
are glad to hear of the learning and activity of the High 
Wycombians, when we are told that ‘* there is living among 
us the editor of the Bucks Archeological Magazine—a 
publication which few counties can match for completeness 
and able conduct. Moreover, Mr. Parker, whose status as 
a F.S.A. shows his own position in the world of antiquarian 
research, only follows in the steps of his father, the author 
of the ‘ History of Wycombe.’ Then we have Mr. R. S. 
Downs, whose ‘ History of Hughenden’ is a standard 
work, and who is a perfect encyclopedia of information 
about bygone times. Mr. Hugh Spencer is another perse- 
vering and careful student of antiquity, and I could name 
several more if necessary. With regard to a museum, I 
cannot speak so confidently, but we have a small collection 
of local relics in the Free Library, and effort in this respect 
is at present concentrated on the establishment of a central 
museum for the county at Aylesbury.” We wish all pros- 
perity to the archeologists of High Wycombe, and to their 
Free Library, and to the museum of Aylesbury. Bucks has 
many historical associations of more recent date than the 
battles of the Celts. In John Hampden’s days ‘* four thou- 
sand freeholders rode to London from Buckinghamshire on 
their own horses” to support their patriotic member and the 
Petition of Rights. May the yeomen of Bucks again flourish 
as in the Commonwealth times ! 


Shelley Enthusiasm.—The extravagant laudation of the 
poet Shelley is a very hollow affair on the whole. While a 
few of his minor poems commend themselves to every reader 
as works of genius, the attempts to magnify his position as 
an author, and to rehabilitate his character, are to be 
regretted. It requires the ‘‘ forcing ” of a ‘* Shelley society ” 
to keep up the talk about him, and to sell editions of his 
books. An attempt was lately made to found a museum 
and establish a library at Horsham. The appeal only 
brought the sum of £72 6s. 7d. from Shelley’s admirers, 
many of whom were shrewd enough to see that the ‘* library,” 
with its books and periodicals, was chiefly to be for the 
benefit of the local subscribers. The collected money is to 
be devoted to the endowment of an annual prize for English 
literature at the Horsham Grammar School. The enthusiasts 
about the poet are recommended to read ‘* The Real Shelley,” 
by John Cordy Jeaffreson, author of ‘*The Real Lord 
Byron.” 


Corinth Canal.—There is no doubt that the canal through 
the Isthmus of Corinth will prove of great benetit to the 
various ports in the vicinity, for several large steamship 
companies trading with Constantinople, the Black Sea, Asia 
Minor, and the Afgean Archipelago have announced their 
intention of passing their steamers through the canal, as 
offering a smoother passage than the tempestuous one often 
encountered in rounding the southern coast of the Morea. 
Besides, they would afford the passengers by their steamers 
the satisfaction of a sail through the Gulf of Corinth and 


Szonic Gulf, Loth of which are very beautiful and crowded 
with points of interest. Passengers landing at Patras can 
visit Olympia and rejoin their ship the next day. At Itea, 
in the Gulf of Salona, they are within a few hours’ walk of 
the site of Delphi, where excavations are being carried on 
by the French Archzeological School, and whence the ascent 
of Parnassus can easily be accomplished in the autumn and 
summer. At Corinth the site of the old town and Acro- 
corinth, whence a lovely view is obtained, may be visited in 
a few hours, and, generally speaking, without landing. 
Passengers by steamer between Patras and the Pirzeus, vd 
the Corinth Canal, would, on a fine day, enjoy eight or ten 
hours of the finest scenery to be met with in the Mediter- 
ranean. Shipping generally will benefit by the opening of 
the canal, for the gulf and its approaches are at present very 
badly lighted, and it will be necessary, of course, to facilitate 
the passage of steamers at all seasons and hours, and to place 
lights at the various dangerous points. We hope that the 
Greek Government will obtain money enough for all the 
improvements possible for their kingdom. 


Gordon Boys’ Home.—At the last annual inspection of 
the Gordon Boys’ Home, the chairman, Field-Marshal Sir 
Lintorn Simmons, gave a most satisfactory account of the 
institution in every respect save the financial help of the 
public. After witnessing the exercises of the boys, both in 
physical drill and in the workshops, the boys were addressed 
by the Field-Marshal. He said that their appearance showed 
them to be in excellent health, and there was not a single 
boy in the hospital. The march past had shown they were 
well drilled and had good discipline. Of 150 characters 
obtained from masters or from commanding officers, there 
was not one that reported as bad ; four were ‘‘ indifferent ;” 
and all the others were excellent, very good, or good. Ten 
or twelve who had entered the army were already non- 
commissioned officers. In technical education many had 
made much progress, to whom rewards were ziven—one of 
these being for three years’ continuous good conduct. A 
pleasing feature of the proceedings was the presence of a 
goodly number of ‘‘ old boys” from the Home, many of 
them wearing the Queen’s uniform. The chaplain gave also 
a good report. Half the inmates had left since last year’s 
inspection, so that the efficiency of the institution is well 
tested. 


Board of Agriculture.—When there is a Board of Trade 
it is not surprising that Mr. Chaplin and all interested in 
country life should desire a Board of Agriculture. Farming 
is still the first of our industries, although we have to depend 
much on importations from foreign countries. It is not 
generally known that there existed formerly a most efficient 
Board cf Agriculture, a Parliamentary board sitting in 
London, of which an account is given in the ‘* Life of Sir 
John Sinclair” (grandfather of the present Archdeacon of 
London). Sir John Sinclair’s Life is too much forgotten. 
He was a truly patriotic man, and many of his undertakings 
have living interest for our own times. The Statistical 
Account of Scotland is a valuable historical record of the 
northern part of Great Britain. 


Astronomical Almanach for September. 


| Aquila S, 8.1 p.m. 

16 SUN. AFTER TRINITY 
() grst. dist. from @ 

) « Quarter 4.19 A.M. 

Daybreak 3.45 A.M. 

Capricornus S$, 8.12 P.M. 

Twilight ends 7.55 P.M. 

Autumn Quarter begins 

Cepheus N. 9.4 P.M. 

17 SUN. AFTER TRINITY 

Full ) 8.23 p.m. 

Clock after © 8m. 49s. 

Aquarius S. 9.33 P.M. 

© rises 5.58 A.M. 

) least distance from @ 
[Michaelmas Day 

© sets 5.39 P.M. 


® rises 5.14 A.M. 16'S 
© sets 6.43 P.M. 17\ 8 
14 SUN. AFTER TRINITY 
L) 3 Quarter 9.42 A.M. M 
) least distance from @ 7 
Saturn sets 7.38 P.M. 
Clock after @ 1m. 51s. 
Jupiter rises 8.58 P.M. 
Venus sets 7.27 P.M. 
Pegasus S. 11.43 .M. 
15 SUN, AFTER TRINITY 
{New ) 7.5 A.M. 
Fomalhaut S. 11.28 P.M. 
Ursa Major N, 11.30 P.M. 
Cygnus S. 9.6 P.M. 
© rises 5.35 A.M. 
© sets 6.13 P.M. 








